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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
Impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend Is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well Into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindauon Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with its fairy- 
tale castle, or oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous . 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


n*7T krv! DEUTSCHE ZENTRALE 
I a a FUR TOURISMUS EV 

Beet/iovan&trasse 69. 0-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konlgssee 

3 Llndau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 


Routes to tour in Germany 


The German 


Alpine Route 
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Reagan decline leaves room 
for Europe to step in 

■ Insurrection. Even now he might con- 


M ost governments in Western Eu- 
rope have yet to realise liovv rapid- 
ly President Reagan's nirnluis has paled 
in his own country in the past few clays. 

The US Preside in’s political authority 
may have taken a tumble, but every cri- 
sis has it* silver lining of opportunity. 

How else is the decline in American 
leadership to be olfsci than by readiness 
on Europe's pan to embark on initia- 
tives of its own in the pursuit of political 
progress for the West? 

Ronald Reagan may spend two more 
years in the While House but he will no 
longer he able to rule with the relaxed, 
winsome confidence that has been the 
past hallmark of his Presidency. 

^ The wizard of Washington, delving the 

pin use to pull political successes like rab- 
bits out of a hat. has forfeited his magic 
powers in the mess of the Iran arms deal. 
He will never fully regain it no matter 
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insurrection. Even now he might con- 
ceivably brush the setback aside with a 
boyish gesture of the head mid a win- 
sonic smile, suggesting to himself and 
the world at large that everything is 
back in order. 

But it probably isn’t. A pragma tic 
politician can iron out mishaps by 
means of sensible politics: a visionary 
who has conic a cropper remains hard- 
bit. 

Yet even people who have rejected 
President Reagan’s policy in the past 
can have no cause for pleasure at his 
discomfiture. 

Too much is at stake when the leader 
uf the West has grown lame in the wing 
and there is still two years in go to the 
next Presidential elections. 

Dark clouds have been gathering for 
some time on the horizon of world af- 
fairs. Weeks after the Reykjavik nenr- 
summii disarmament talks between the 
unit.. 

The meeting between Foreign Min- 
isters Shultz mid Shevardnadze in 
Vienna at the beginning of November 
ended on a note of discord and the 
meeting of US and Soviet experts 
planned for early December will make 
no headway either. 

The two sides' positions have, on the 
contrary, grown more unyielding. 

In Moscow the knot scaling Mr Gorb- 
achov's Reykjavik package {no agree- 
ment on the scrapping of offensive mis- 
siles until America agrees to limit its 
SDI programme) is lied more lightly by 



i he day whik Wmhiiiuioii. Munich 
hacked hy 'EurnpWnT politicians mid 
military men. is busy abandoning posi- 
tions that were hailed in Iceland as a 
major success. 

The US government is increasingly 
setting aside the ABM T reaty, which 
bans the development and testing of 
ABM systems in outer space. 

The opportunity of a major break- 
through in Reykjavik lias been missed. 
There is now an added risk of the ves- 
tiges of common view points being trod- 
den under fool in the hawks* hue and 
cry. 


Washington loads up a bomber 
and goes over Salt limit 


how much he may seek to restore his 
tattered authority by, say, the pawn sac- 
rifice of his national security adviser, 
Mr Poindexter. 

Reagan's aura is paling. Time and 
again he has intuitively brushed aside all 
objections fund misgivings and over- 
come Congressional resistance with his 
appeals to the nation. . 

He dealt in the politics of “belief'' and 
"vision" — not for nothing do the terms 
recur in so many of his speeches. 

Then his instinct let hjm down for 
niico when, of all things, his mediocre 
advisers persuaded hjm to hack a fresh 
Iron adventure. . 

: Mr Reagan is now' like a lame duck. 
The spell is broken, and with H die wi-j 
fcnrd.True, he is a past master at political 


A merica has finally done what it has 
threatened to do for months: it has 
exceeded a ceiling laid down in Salt 2, 
a treaty never ratified, by equipping a 
B 52 bomber with cruise missiles. 

1 It is one bomber more than agreed 
by the terms of the treaty. America 
how has 1,321 multiple-warhead carri- 
er systems (a category including both 
strategic missiles and bombers). Sflll : 2 
allows each side only 1,320 systems. 

■ Mr Gorbachov attacked the move as 
contradicting the logic of Reykjavik. 
But the Soviet Union is not as puro ns 
the driven snow either. 

< In American eyes the SS-25 is not 
just a modernisation but a prohibited 
new missile. Washington also secs the 
Krasnoyarsk radar complex • us n 
breach of the ABM Treaty governing 
superpower anti-missile potential. 
"Views ' may differ 'on: qualitative 
changes, but . numbers are; more 
straightforward, "and one more B 52 
with 1 cruise missiles on board is one too 


many. Does that mean an end to disar- 
mament? Other factors surely play a 
more crucial role. 

Was this bomber essential for the sc- 
curity.qf the United States? 

.. Hardly,! given thq state of America's 
existing strategic arms potential, , 

Besides, Nato is far from enthusias- 
tic. 

Even an otherwise so loyal suppor- 
ter of President Reagan as Margaret 
Thatcher coldly announced' that • Bri J 
tain would prefer-hoth sides to abide 
by Salt 2. 

Congress, which has a Democratic 
majority and is already clnshing with 
the President over the Iran arms deal, 
also opposes (he B 5 2 decision. ■ / " 1 

Yet President Reagan still has a loo- 
phole. He needs only to serhp; two bid 
Poseidon nuclcai* submarines. which' 
America was planning to do in any 
case, to revert to the Sait 2 ceiling. ■ 

• (SaUdciiifbchc Zclturifi. Milnlch, 
• 2 K Nuvcmlici 1 iVtifij 


i( .iriiHin Unixi ll.nUinui-i NnnlwcM /liuiniM 


Hie <Mlur u>k lie'- m*l m l/aM-Wesl 
lies hot 'in economic relations between 
America and Western Europe, with 
protect it mists gaining guuind in the No- 
vember mill-term Congressional elec- 
tions. 

Secretary of State Shultz had already 
seen “warning signs oi isolationism” in 
the United States, including calls, grim- 
ing louder hy the day. lor protectionism 
which, lie said, “would merely trigger 
retaliation l\v our trailing partners and 
do America strategic, political and 
economic damage." 

America’s 1986 trade deficit is ex- 
pected to amount to about SMOhn. 
while the combined surplus of the Fed- 
eral Republic and Japan will annum l to 
Sl25hn. 

So it is hurdly surprising that Ameri- 
ca is tempted to solve its economic 
straits by battening down the hatches 
and stemming the tide of competition 
from abroad. 

Under the self-assured President 
Reagan of old all may not have been 
well with disarmament and world trade, 
but the. danger seems sure to h 6 heigh- 
tened under the new, lame in the vying 
Rcngan. 

Will n President who has always been 
fond of giving his hawks their head now 
come entirely under their wing? Will he 4 
the last bulwark against protectionism, 
now yield to Congressional pressure? 

Last not least, how enn the West, led 
hy a:\vcakcncd US President, summon 
the self-assurance to' resume and ex- 
pand the dialogue with the other super- 
power? 

Mr Gorbachov can be sure not to 
mark time in Soviet foreign policy mere- 
ly because his opposite number is hard- 
hit. • 

■ Unless 1 Western Europe is intent on 
hiding behind America's- tip roust rings 
again, the answer enn only be that it is 
Continued on page 2 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 


Row over sale of submarine 


designs to South Africa 




SUddcuiscneZeitu ng 

T he sale of Mihmarinc blueprints lo 
South Africa by a Kiel shipyard, 
Hnwnldlswcrkc (HDW). has created a 
serious polilical row. 

The Federal govern mem and the 
Land of Schleswig-Holstein, owners of 
the shipyard, feel deceived. 

Christian Democrat Hans Stercken, 
chairman of the Bundestag's foreign af- 
fairs committee, says it is “more than a 
scandal" and a ease of "white-collar 
crime." 

Although the shipyard management 
has borne the brunt of die criticism, jus- 
tifiably, critics have disregarded the fact 
that the Fcdcrul Republic has been 
caught in n trap of its own making. 

Where nr ms exports ore concerned, 
theory and practice are poles apart. 

In 1977 the United Nations declared 
an embargo on arms exports to the 
Cape. 

The only serious breach of the UN 
embargo in the Federal Republic that 
has come to light was penalised in May 
19X6 when four Rheinmctall executives 
who had sold ammunition plant to 
South Africa via Paraguay were given 
suspended sentences. 

The men in charge at HDW would do 
well to study the court's ruling in the 
Rheinmctall ease. The Rheinmetail exec- 
utives are said at least to have approved 
risking causing serious damage to the 
country's external relations and laying 
the Bonn government open to suspicions 
of undermining the UN embnrgo. 

Because of this ruling the public 
prosecutor is certain to bring charges 
against the HDW management if the ac- 
cusations are confirmed. 


This angle does not shed light on the 
full extent of the problem, in principle 
all Federal governments have seen the 
arms trade as a continuation of politics 
by other means. 

The arms-nianufacturing-and-expnrt 
regulations arc deliberately vague. 

Six months before power changed 
hands in Bonn in October 1982 Chan- 
cellor Schmidt's Cabinet approved 
guidelines that have been retained in 
full by Chancellor Kohl's government. 

They stipulate that Bonn may autho- 
rise (he export of arms and military 
equipment to anywhere where the Fed- 
eral Republic's “vital interests" warrant 
an exception to the general rule (which 
is that exports arc only allowed to other 
Nnlo countries). 

But arms cannot he exported any- 
where hostilities might break out and 
they must not help increase tension. 

These definitions make it clear that 
wide-ranging interpretations arc possi- 
ble, and two figures should suffice to 
show that Chancellor Kohl's Christian 
Democrats have little difficulty in living 
with the 1982 guidelines. 

In 1983 alone the Federal Republic 
exported arms and equipment worth 
DM8. 6hn, or DMSOOm more than the 
total exported between 1975 and 
1980. 

Politicians of almost nil parties still 
pay lip service to us restrictive an arms 
export policy as possible. There are 
good reasons enough for a policy of this 
kind, one being tile unforgotten role 
played by German armaments in two 
world wars. 

Historical and political reasons are 
joined by a moral consideration in that 
much of Germany's arms exports now 
go to Middle East countries that might 
at any time slop being just a political op- 
ponent and start being a military adver- 
sary of Israel. 


Continued from page 1 


now up to us. Europe must try to offset 
as far as possible the American policy 
shortfall and to reduce by initiatives of 
its oWn the risks inherent in the Reagan 
twilight. This presupposes three points: 

I'irsi, Western Europe must slop once 
and for all merely voicing misgivings in 
Washington. Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans- Dietrich Genscher has rightly 
warned against “suddenly making out 
disarmament, and not the arms race, to 
be the real danger." 

Dispute over the zero option for in- 
termediate nuclear forces is superflu- 
ous, not because it is the last word in 
military wisdom but because govern- 
ments of Nato missile deployment coun- 
tries have repeatedly committed them- 
selves to it. 

General Allenlnirg, latterly Bundcs- 
wehr inspector-general and now chair- 
man of the Nato military committee, has 
stated with admirable clarity — a clarity 
that would. have well befitted u number 
of his Nato colleagues — that: 

“The zero option, whether we like it or 
not. is an idea that was inherent in (he 
concept on which the dual-track decision 
was based, so I can hardly lament it now." 

Instead of constantly clamouring for 
reductions in the Reykjavik programme 
Western European governments ought lo 
be demanding progress on disarm anient. 

They must call in Moscow for in- 



termediate nuclear forces to be 
scrapped by both sides despite SDI and 
in Washington for the Reagan adminis- 
tration not to abandon the terms of the 
ABM Treaty. 

What is to slop the Western Euro- 
peans from drafting specific proposals 
on conventional disarmament in Eu- 
rope the significance of which they have 
rightly reiterated since Reykjavik? 

The appeals and procedural pirou- 
ettes they have made so far cannot be 
classified as serious politics. 

Second, President Reagan must not 
he left to wage a one-man war on pro- 
tectionism. Western Europe has a vital 
interest of its own in ensuring there is 
no further restraint on world trade. 

If we seriously mean what we say we 
must abolish the trade restrictions the 
European Community and a number ol 
its member-countries have imposed. . ; 

Given the modest growth forecast foi 
the Federal Republic made by the “Five 
Wise Men,” ihcrq is. every reason tc 
bring forward the tax reforms planned 
for 1988, thereby partly , obliging (he 
United States. 

Whanyould l?e. left of German econ- 
omic growth U America were really, k 
batten down the hatches?; . . 

Third, the governments of Wcsleri 
Europe must pay keener attention ti 
Western Ostpolitik while Washington ii 
lying low. 


No matter how critical a view may be 
held of Israeli policies, we really ought 
to have learnt the lesson that Germans 
must never again either actively or indi- 
rectly contribute toward the annihila- 
tion of Jews. 

(The comments mude during Bavar- 
ian Premier Franz Josef Strauss's visit 
to Saudi Arabia were disconcerting.) 

Economically too there is little point 
in trying to keep a too-hiy, arms industry 
in business by exports. 

That is to grow dependent economi- 
cally and politically on customers some 
of whom one would not even like to 
shake hands with. 

Against this background the argu- 
ment "if we don't do it. others will" can- 
not be allowed to hold water. 

Money earned from arms deals am 
stink. But politicians would be in a di- 
lemma even if they stopped using the 
arms trade as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

Deliberate and effective export res- 
traint would lead, given the current di- 
mensions of the arms trade, to redun- 
dancies. especially in the ailing ship- 
building industry. 

On this issue there is a functioning 
grand coalition of SPD-ruled city-states 
and free (export) traders in the Federal 
government. 

As long ns their interests coincide 
all concerned will prefer to live from 
hand lo mouth rather than to embark 
on expensive economic streamlining 
programmes to bail out the coastal 
areas. 

If the present policy continues there 
arc sure to he more scandals. One alt- 
ernative would be to limit arms exports 
to specific countries, such as OECD 
member-states. 

Others would be to insist on » right to 
veto sales of jointly produced systems 
such as the Tornado, the Milan mid the 
Alpha jet or to resolve to limit arms 
production in general. . 

Counter-arguments include the long 
list of potential customers and the gap 
between political rhetoric and economic 
interests. 

Kurt Kister 

(SuddcuiM-lic Zcilung, Munich. 

2K November IVKft) 


There have been signs of European 
initiative, Mrs Thatcher and M. Mitter- 
rand have held lengthy talks with Mr 
Gorbachov. 

In Whitehall some members of Mrs 
Thatcher’s government have already 
concluded from the US leadership 
weakness that Western policy may need 
to be reviewed in relation to a Soviet 
Union intent on modernisation and for- 
eign policy mobility. 

Chancellor Kohl refers hopefully to a 
fresh start even though he has failed to 
persuade the Russians to abandon the 
sulks occasioned by his Ill-advised Go- 
ebbels comparison. 

Why can he not summon the cou- 
rage to clarify matters in a persohal 
letter to the Soviet leader? Otherwise 
the Federal Republic will risk being 
too late to join the Western European 
convoy; Bonn could then provide 
nothing but ballast toward Western 
Ostpolitik. • . 

The Reagan twilight is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for Western 
Europe. The Europeans must now show 
that Western strategy does not depend 
solely on i America. . . , ./ 

;• All that con be said for sure is that the 
present crisis cannot be resolved by la- 
mentation and prayer, the usual Euro- 
pean panaceas for political upsets. 

. ‘Christoph Bertram 

, 1 ; ■ (D |c Zell. Hamburg, 28 November I 98$) 


Bomb case: Bono 
expels Syrians 



R elations between Bonn and Dan* 
cus arc strained. Both governs** 
are expelling each other’s diploma 
withdrawing ambassadors and thrown 
accusations at each other. 

President Reagan and Mrs Thatcbcr 
whose governments broke off diplomas 
tics with Damascus a while ago and ha«: 
failed so far in attempts to win Europe: 
support for their hard line, will not 
happy. 

Germany and Syrin were certain 
clash sooner or Inter. Bonn had had tj 
act when Syrian complicity in terrors 
raids on German soil was revealed ini 
Berlin court. 

(Two Jordanians werc.jailed respect 
ively for 14 and 13 years for a bomb* 
tack in March on the German-An 
Friendship Society in West Berlin. Nin 
peole were injured.) 

Bonn's sanctions on Damascus arew 4 
overwhelming but they are enou{h» f 
warn the Syrian authorities against too 
much help for terrorism. 

They were also a warning to Presided 
Assad not to push his luck. 

The Syrians could not afford to leaf 
Germany's moves unanswered. Fate 
to respond would have been a lacii ad- 
mission of guilt, and President Assad i> 
in no mood to admit anything of to 
kind. 

The conflict has been exacerbated j 
but it remains predictable, Bonn. and . 
(hut is the most important diilcTcncew- J 
tween its response and those o( Wash- 
ington and Whitehall, has stopped shun 
at breaking off diplomatic relations. 

Bonn and Damascus have not offi- 
cially shunned each other. Foreign Min- 
isler Genscher, unhappy though he ma\ j 
be with Syria, has no intention of burn- . 


ing his bridges with Damascus. i 

This drastic move would hardly affect 
the Syrians cither politically or econom- 
ically, whereas it would block for lh< 
foreseeable, future diplomatic channel' 
to a country that is sure to piny a ke) 
role in any solution to the Middle Ea>i 
conflict. 

No country keen to retain influence 
In the Middle Ensl can afford lo do 
more than reduce Its diplomatic pret- 
ence In Damascus, and that is all 
has done. • 

The Syrian government, pt* 9 
though it may, has no intention of bru^ 
ing the conflict with the Federal Rep» 1 ' 
lie to a head cither. 

It has maintained strict partly Vl 
counter-moves, Indicating — a*' Hen 
Genscher has done — that the two cos- 
ines are still at least potentially onte 
ing terms. .. • 

(Ntirnbcrgcr Nachrichtcn, 29 Novonw f 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Kohl avoids 
thoughts of 
a total majority 

G overning in a democracy would be 
a lot easier if you didn't have to 
keep on winning elections, once said 
French statesman Georges Clemenceau. 

With two months left before the gen- 
eral election, Helmut Kohl and the 
CDU/CSU conservative group appear 
to have the opposite problem. 

He and his party know that an absolute 
majority and the resultant dominance in 
the Bundestag would not be popular. 

German voters have become sensitive 
on this point. The mere thought of an 
absolute majority is like to force voters 
away from the conservatives. And so 
this is the idea now being pushed by the 
opposition parties. . 

Up until recently the SPD's Chancel- 
lor candidate, Johannes Ran, was still 
talking of an absolute majority for his 
party. 

But now most Social Democrats 
would be happy lo prevent the CDU/ 
CSU from getting an absolute majority. 

Although the electorate may dislike 
the never-ending tug-of-war in a coali- 
tion comprising two or more parties, it 
does provide a kind of safeguard against 
polilical arrogance by the most power- 
ful single party within that coalition. 

The louder the opposition parlies 
warn against nil absolute CDU/C’SU 
majority, the better the prospects for 
the FDP. 

Deuptwpoor-Tthowing.t-in' rh e-ii./w*/ • 
elections in Bavaria and Hamburg it 
now look ns if the Free Democrats need 
not worry about whether they will be 
able to win the 5 per cent of the votes 
needed for seats in the Bundestag. 

The mere idea of an absolute majority 
for the CDU and CSU may persuade 
enough voters to vote for the FDP. 

Politics is sometimes a very strange 
business. The only way of ousting Hel- 
mut Kohl from the Bonn Chancellery 
would he an election result in which the 
FDP fails to surmount the 5-per-cent 
threshold. 

If the CDU and CSU together then 
failed lo secure the absolute majority of 
seats in the next Bundestag Kohl would 
not have a sound basis to stay in govern- 
ment. 

Either this. speculation by the SPD is 
loo bold or it is born of the horrifying 
thought that Kohl — and not Rau -r 
could get the absolute majority in Bonn,; 

By issuing shrill warnings against a 
possible CDU/CSU majority, however, 
the SPD is involuntarily ensuring that 
the FDP will survive in the Bundestag 
and that Kohl will probably retain :a 
sound majority. . 

From Helmut Kohl's point of view evr 
crything is going like clockwork. 

He doesn’t even have, to .worry about 
the faux pas he may make along the way. 

The. scandal surrounding the debt- 
ridden Neue Heimnt property group, a 
bitter blow for the SPD, was a timely 
godsend for Kohlls election campaign. ! 

■ Nagging doubts within the SPD itself 
about whether Willy Brandt really Is the 
right man In the right place also came at 
just the right lime. i 

■ Even the recent Land election suc- 
cesses of the Greens, which were mainly 
at the expense of the SPD, have, nlso Im- 
proved Helmut Kohl's chances of suc- 
cess. ■ . - -ij 1 


The current Bonn government has 
certainly not accomplished incredible 
feats. 

Its proclamation of a fundamental 
political change in the Federal Republic 
of Germany has only been effected lo a 
limited extent. 

Apart from individual policy fields, 
such ns putting public finance back on 
an even keel, it has preferred to let the 
millstones grind at a very measured 
pace. 

Crises, such as the one triggered by 
the Chernobyl nuclear accident, were 
cushioned in a traditional manner, in 
this specific instance by creating a new 
environment ministry at national level. 

The problem of too many asylum ap- 
plicants was only solved after East Ger- 
man authorities were more or less pres- 
surised into taking steps to case the situ- 
ation. 

At the moment it seems as if no more 
than this is needed to secure the support 
of the voters. 

In all probability most West Germans 
have no desire lo see scnsntional gov- 
ernment initiatives, for example, in 
Bonn's policy towards Europe or (he 
Eastern bloc countries. 

Finally, the SPD's special arrange- 
ments with East German Communist 
parly leaders on the setting up of zones 
in Central Europe free from nuclear 
and chemical weapons have perturbed 
rather than enthused many West Ger- 
mans. 

It's easier to swim with the tide than 
against it. 

The average West German is not keen 
on political overexert ion and by and 
large wary of ambitious ideas. 

No-one. therefore, would be sur- 
prised to sec Helmut Kohl's government 
cruise to victory, perhaps even contfor- 
tahlv. in the general election 

'fftveHilntfnnt 1 lackliisfrt' charac- 
ter probably by and large corresponds 
to the modest expectations the average 
voter has when it coines to politicians. 

Most voters are satisfied with their si- 
tuation and with the fact that things are 



not only not deteriorating, but that 
there is even n glimmer of hope that 
things might improve. 

They want their government to steer 
clear of the aberrations of international 
politics. 

The less fuss the better. 

There are of course citizens and vo- 
ters who feel very uneasy about this phi- 
listine attitude. 

• This is a good thing too. 

After all, the problems facing the 
world are far from being solved and the 
Federal Republic of Germany is also 
confronted by plenty of difficulties, of 
Which .(tigh unemployment is probably 
the worst. . ; : 

The action of terrorists can also trig- 
ger alarm at short notice. 

Yet it's extremely difficult to counter 
the usual inclination to tackle problems 
in a calm and composed way. 

Opposition parties will not bd able to 
overcome this basic problem via vehc-. 
ment protests and warnings. 

; The propagation of on absolute ma- 
jority for the CDU/CSU is unlikely lo 
worry Helmut Kohl. 

The question is whether this is the ob- 
jective he himself is pursuing. • • 

During previous years he was content 
to play off the CSU and FDP against 
each other within the coalition^ : * 

Kohl would probably like to see a 
. ... Continued on page. 4 . .. 


Rau tries to rally SPD out 
of ‘mood of defeatism’ 


J ohannes Rau, the Social Democrat 
Chancellor candidate next month, 
says the party is sinking into a mood of 
defeatism. He says the issues are not be- 
ing heard. 

The fact is that Rau himself probably 
lacks the will to win. At least, he ap- 
pears not to have the near-obsessive 
ambition needed for a candidate for the 
office of Chancellor. 

In addition, elections cannot be won 
when campaigners themselves don't be- 
lieve in basic objectives — the point be- 
ing Rail’s stated belief that the party can 
win an absolute majority. 

The party has never really believed 
that this was possible. Now most mem- 
bers admit that it isn't. 

A lot of voters feel the cause has al- 
ready been lost, which makes discussion 
of the issues by Ran irrelevant. 

The main concern of party chairman 
Willy Brandt is now to make sure the 
party emerges intact from the election. 

So how is it that the Social Democrats 
find themselves with such a lukewarm 
candidate'. 1 The answers lie in the time 
he was nominated. 

On 12 May. 1985, Rail's re-election 
ns premier of North Rhine-Westplialia 
astonished both friend and foe. He left 
the CDU standing and the Greens didn't 
gel any MPs at all. 

He confounded the forecasts by 
showing that, after all, he did have vo- 
tcrappenl. and enough of it even to lure 
away traditional conservative voters. 


lives are not even believed by cam- 
paigners themselves. 

This fact of life nlso cxplnins why Rau 
is now complaining that his election 
campaign “issues" are not being heard. 

Voters who feel that the cause is al- 
ready lost are no longer interested in 
good intentions. 

Brandt's main concern is to ensure 
that the SPD emerges from the general 
election as an intact and still powerful 
party. 

Rau’s uncompromising election goal, 
however, is causing more and. more SPD 
supporters to turn to the Greens, 
whereas support from the centre-right is 
not in sight. 

Of the possible candidntcs, on the 
other hand, Rau is the most likely to be 
able to prevent whole chunks of tradi- 
tional SPD voters from switching loyalt- 
ies, especially in the traditionally SPD- 
strong North Rhinc-Wesiplutliu. 

It now looks us if Rau himself no 
lunger expects to get more than 40 per 
cent of the vote. 

The latest objective announced by the 
SPD party presidium, namely to prevent 
a grand slant by the CDU/CSU, is some- 
thing he can no longer ignore. 

He quite rightly criticises the mood of 
defeatism, which could have been pre- 
vented even after the disastrous election 
result in Hamburg. 

One could go even further by ventur- 
ing the thesis that, in the final analysis. 
Rau lacks the will for victory. 


Tltis was the success which led lo 
im-.jiivlgiiii.mv And it explains both why 
Ran was no’inlnntecf and why he is likely 
to be unsuccessful. 

Then, there were only three serious 
SPD candidates for the job: Rau him- 
self, Hnns-Jochen Vogel and Oskar La- 
foniaine. 

Vogel was the SPD's main man dur- 
ing the 1983 general election, where the 
Social Democrats were clearly defeated. 
So he was a had bet. 

Although Lafonlaine got an absolute 
majority in the Saar, it was too soon for 
a nationwide campaign. 

So the parly pinned their hopes on 
the man of the political centre, Jo- 
hannes Rau. 

With the help of a clear-cut campaign 
they hoped that the SPD would be able 
to return to power in Bonn. 

Admittedly, many SPD members 
were sceptical and even Rau himself 
had doubts — not about his ability to 
be but his chances of becoming chan- 
cellor.. ... 

Following talks . with Willy Brandt 
and Hans-Jochen Vogel, Rau accepted 
candidature on 1 5 September, 4985. 

If Willy Brandt had been morp cir- 
cumspect he would not have urged Rau 
to take on this challenge! i 

Not once since Rau was nominated 
has the party really believed that the 
proclaimed objective of an. absolute ma- 
jority is realistic. 

It always knew that an absolute' ma- 
jority would only be possible together 
with the Greens. ■ . . 

, Whenever brand t was asked to com- 
ment on the SPD's election objective his 
remarks sounded very sceptical despite 
the compulsory optimism. . 

| Ttys. became clear In summer this 
year when Brandt said that 43 per cent 
\Vould be a good result too. 
j A 'candidate cannot Mn an election 
campaign, however, when basic objec- 


Nn matter luivv much he slaves and 
snuggles Ins ainbitiousness lacks bite 
and his objectives lack the power-politi- 
cal orientation. 

The '’attitude” verging on obsession 
which is necessary to become chancel- 
lor in Bonn is missing. 

Nevertheless, it is already clear that 
Rau will want to have a say in the SPD 
after 25 January, in particular with re- 
spect to the question of who will suc- 
ceed Willy Brandt as party chairman. 

This is one reason why Rau is not giv- 
ing up the fight now. 

It is obvious that many in the party 
will already start thinking about who. if 
the party does lose the election, is to 
blame for defeat. 

There are rumours that party chair- 
man Willy Brandt may be the main 
scapegoat. 

The politicians known in the party as 
Brandi’s "grandchildren" (Lafontaine, 
Schroder and others), however, have no 
interest whatsoever in a handing-over of 
power to the generation of the "fathers" 
within the party (Rau or Vogel, for ex- 
ample) before the party's next official djj 
Congress in 1988, » . 

At the same time, they know that the i 
party does not forgive disloyalty, espe- 
cially during an election campaign. 

This explains why they too march 
side hy side with Shadow Chancellor 
Rau, whose defeat they expect. 

Brandt’s oWn strategy for the coming 
years is npl clear. 

There is conjecture that Brandt does 
not feel that Rqu has the ability to in- 
tegrate everything Brandt views as 
‘worth Integrating within the kPC). 

This includes Rail's personal ability 
to regaih political power. 

The logical conclusion, therefore, is 
that Brandt's hopes are pinned on the 
younger generation. 

Martin E. Siiskinti 
(Still Jcutschc Zciiung, 20 Novcmhcr 1 UKf 
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Hopes of an early ‘supergrass’ law 
torpedoed by Free Democrats 


Plans to introduce a law providing for 
terrorists to avoid prosecution if they 
agree to turn state's evidence have been 
Jeopardised by a Free Democrat deci- 
sion to defer discussion of the matter. 
The plan had been worked out by (he 
leadership of the coalition parties, the 
CDU, the Bavarian CSU and (lie FDP. 
But sections of the FDP membership 
rebelled against the idea, which was in- 
tended as part of broader anil-terrorist 
legislation. A question now is how the 
FDP leader, Martin Bnngemaim, ma- 
naged a top-level agreement without 
first checki ng rank-and-file opinion. 

N o party has had so many setbacks 
ns the Free Democrats. Yet they 
have managed to keep n certain cavalier 
air that often causes amazement and 
sometimes irritation. 

Lund elections in Bavaria and Ham- 
burg confirmed that their steady elec- 
toral support is well below the minimum 
five per cent needed for representation. 

Yet they are behaving in public as if 
they were .sure of gening 20 percent, it 
was as though there were no doubts 
about parliamentary survival hanging 
over their heads. 

The Liberals arc proud. They sec 
themselves ns guardians of democracy. 

Few arguments hurt them as much as 
suggestions that they merely provide 
one or other of the main parties with a 


working majorities. But they come to 
terms with the role because it gives them 
a lot of influence. They benefit regularly 
from the reluctance of the electorate to 
give either of the two main parties an 
absolute majority in Bonn. 

At their election campaign meeting in 
Bonn they have put the cat among the 
pigeons on the issue of terrorists and 
state's evidence. 

This action seems like a desperate at- 
tempt to maintain a supposedly distinc- 
tive profile. That is the only explana- 
tion. 

Once more they gnve into their urge 
to he perfect and they threw away their 
original agenda - together with the “su- 
pergrass" item — to pose ns guardians of 
the Holy Grail of constitutional democ- 
racy. 

Objections can be raised to the super- 
grass plan suggested by Chancellor 
Kohl as a temporary measure. 

But critics know that constitutional 
government would not have been 
brought to its knees either legnlly or po- 
litically by a temporary deal in an ex- 
traordinary situation. 

The Liberals, in objecting both to 
the coalition agreement and also to 
their own leadership for agreeing with 
the agreement, were aiming to show a 
self-assurance, a display to the voters 
that they are not afraid of baring their 
teeth at their senior coalition part- 
ners. 



What is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

[ You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 
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> The pathos of some delegates might 
i have misled some into thinking that a 
’ political credo was at stake. 

They would hardly have got the — 
more accurate — impression that a 
proposal based on expediency was be- 
ing torpedoed by opportunism. 

Delegates deliberately ran the risk of 
leaving the parly leadership in the lurch 
and laying the party again open to ac- 
cusations of not being as good as its 
word. 

The party leaders appear not to have 
sounded out the rank and file. They 
were like carieaturcsof themselves at 
the conference. 

The leader. Economic Affairs Minis- 
ter Bangemann, bore a resemblance to 
Shakcpcarc’s King John — John Lack- 
land, the king without a realm. 

His luckless Cabinet colleague. Jus- 
tice Minister Hans Engelhnrd, and par- 
liamentary leader Wolfgang Mischnik 
performed feats of verbal acrobats. 

They all tried to make out that both 
the original supergrass proposal and the 
conference resolution to drop it were 
equally good arrangements. 

The Free Democrats' action, which 
was comical rather than skillfully acro- 
batic, might well means the end of the 
whole idea. But it also might not. It 
might be resurrected. Either way. the 
state will mu be hurt. 

The Free Democrats' main aim in 
Mainz was to make it clear there were 
i'smic* on which they differed fr..m ihe 
Christian Democrats. 

The FDP lias clearly endorsed a lur- 
tlicr coalition with the CDU/CSU. sub- 
ject to the (surely self-evident) proviso 
that it will retire to the Opposition 
benches il the Christian Democrats gain 
an absolute majority. 

The occasional delegate may have felt 
a little unhappy nhom the FDP having 
no alternative hut to opt for ihc CDU as 
a coalition partner at present, but this 
lime there were no calls for the party to 
wait until after the elections before de- 
ciding who to join forces with. 

There can be no doubt that the Liber- 
als have come to terms with their switch 
from the SPD to the CDU/CSU and fee! 
fully justified in having switched allegi- 
ance — such a controversial decision at 
the time — by the way the SPD has 
developed since 1982. , 

Nothing short of a general election fi- 
asco on 25 January (and no-one . is con- 
templating that) would require the Free 
Democrats to reconsider their alliance 
strategy.- ■ ,, 

At present they are quite happy with 
their opposition role within the coali- 
tion. 

Ludwig Harms 

(Mtinnnvcrscho Allgcmcinu, 24 November lySfij 

Continued from page 3 

continuation of this situation. If there 
is one art the otherwise not so masterly 
Chancellor masters it is the art of bal- 
ancing between various political for- 
ces. 

Having to rely on the constant sup- 
port uf Franz Josef Strauss, which . 
would be the case in the eventuality of 
an absolute CDU/CSU majority, may 
cause him too many headaches. 1 

• : Wolfgang Wagner 

(Hannovcrsche Allgcmuino. 22'Novcmhcr 1 986} 
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CSU and FDP 
in apparent 
role reversal 

T he state’s evidence issue has thro* 
up a strange reversal in public b 
ages of two parties, the Bnvnrinn CSU 

FDP tllC JUni ° r coa, ‘ tion partner, u* 

The two have held their general elec- 
non conferences respectively in Munich 
and Mainz. 

The Liberals usually favou; , as their 
name implies, a liberal approach to seri- 
ous criminals who sec the error of their 
ways. But nt Mainz, they wanted noneol 
the supergrass idea and the thought ofa 
terrorist getting off. 

By comparison, some CDU politi- 
cians are said to regret the abolition of 
capital punishment. But here they were, 
suddenly appearing to he sympathetic 
towards terrorists. 

Both are expecting that by revealing 
their differences instead of what they 
agree on, they will win more votes nexf 
month. 

The Free Democrats see the CSUasa 
miserable bunch of yes-men. The CM 
sees the FDP as an unreliable lot. 

The clash over the best means 4 
fighting terrorism may weigh heavily on 
the Bonn coalition but goes nowhere 
near breaking strain. Both know each 
needs the other to be sure of an absolute 
majority. 

At the FDP meeting, the suggestion 
1 hat the murderer ol Ceroid vim 
Hruunnuihl. a senior Foreign Office ci- 
vil servant gunned down in Bonn, might 
get off scot-free by informing on fellmv- 
(erriM'isiN. was die pm>lul puiirt. 

The vision of Brnummi Ill's assassin 
gaining his freedom as a siipcrgra". 
with a new identity and DM 1 111 in cash, 
was clearly as emotive as it was extreme. 

It certainly failed to do justice to what 
was an almost despairing attempt t« 
split the deadly atom of hard-core icr- 
roristm. 

There is nothing new about the Free 
Democrats going back 011 a coalition 
agreement — neither for the CDU/CSU 
nor for the FDP itself. 

It might have been expected that FDP 
leader Martin Biingonuinn would have 
made sure of rank-and-file support be- 
fore giving the coalition the go-ahead. 
Yet when lie looked for support, he 
found himself out on a limb. 

In Mainz he explained with sonic dif- 
ficulty why he had changed his mind- U 
was not; he said, vacillation but the real- 
isation that the new-found FDP com- 
promise was right. 

I11 principle the Free Democrats were 
still in favour of a state’s evidence pro- 
vision.'but no m titter how importanl the 
testimony, a supergrass ought nol le B el 
off scot-free. 

It was for the courts to decide on the 
merits of the case what ’degree of lenien- 
cy was appropriate. 

This seems to have put paid to the 
original proposal, which may well have 
been the intention. The issue has been 
shelved and is no longer raised except at 
election meetings. 

The FDP feels it has done the Bonn 
coalition a good turn. In reality its aim 
was to limit the damagedoiie in its own 
ranks. . ■ • ! ' 

And, of course, it was an opportunity 
of demonstrating on the eve of fl general 
election that the FDP 'has -a profile of its 
owmon legal issues. 

Federal Interior Minister Friedrich 
Continued on page IS 
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Berlin: a city’s mayor looks at what 
the past means for the future 


Berlin celebrates its 750th anniversary 
next year. In ail these centuries, the 
most drastic changes have been since 
the war. Berlin is divided. But it also 
where Germans of both east and west 
live closest together. Ebcrhard Diep- 
gen, the Mayor of Berlin, wrote this ar- 
ticle for the German foreign affairs peri- 
odical, Aussenpolitik. It appears in two 
parts. The second part is next week. 
Berlin is the political heart of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany's tics with the 
West. But Its position also gives it n cru- 
cial role in improving tics with the East, 
particularly the GDR. 

B erlin — East and West — will ce- 
lebrate its 750th anniversary in 
1987. This is not much of nn age for a 
European city but time is only 011c of 
ihe important issues here. One must 
think of the historic and current-day 
development of East-West relations. 
Berlin is the most manifest consequence 
of the Second World War. Geopoliticnl- 
ly, the city lies in the centre of Europe 
and is still the only feasible capital of all 
Germans. As a divided city, Berlin sym- 
bolises the division of Germany and Eu- 
rope. Here, the open-mindedness of the 
metropolis coincides with the confine- 
ment caused by the division. Even if 
Berlin is no longer a source of tension, 
East-West politics and East- West rel- 
ations cannot bypass the city. 

If is all this that makes living and 
worTTriguiBerlih so fascinating and. ul- 
timately. accounts for the significance 
of the 750th anniversary next year. 

The Germans' handling of their history 
essentially emanates from and is marked 
by Berlin. The city's political function 
will be highlighted in the anniversary 
ycur by the Zentnile Historische Berlin- 
Aitsstelhmg, a number of conferences 
and, above all. the founding ceremony 
for the Deutsches Hisiorisches Museum. 
These events are meant as a contribution 
to the bid to create a German and Euro- 
pean consciousness of history. The idea 
here is not to provide a cohesive histori- 
cal picture, instead, the objective is for 
the anniversary year to open up a variety 
of perspectives on the common history. 
A contributing factor here can also be the 
— latterly more differentiated and broad- 
er — perception of German history in 
East Berlin and the GDR, which I ex- 
pressly welcome. The 25-year division 
since the construction of the Berlin Wall, 
while painful to the people, is historically 
a relatively short time considering the 
city’s 750-year shared past. Not only in 
an anniversary year occupation with his- 
tory in the West and in the East heightens 
the awareness of perspectives beyond the 
present but also of questions as to whith- 
er and whence. 

It is our intention to use the 750th an- 
niversary for a forward-looking pin- 
pointing of Berlin’s, Germany’s and Eu- 
rope’s positions and conveying this to 
Berliners, to all 1 Germans and to our 

partners throughout the world; 

It would be wrong to delye at length 
into the internal development prospects 
of the city in these reflections that arc 
predominantly concerned with the future 

This is (he first of an occasional series 
to mark the 750th anniversary of Berlin 
next year: 



tasks of ihc city in the light of foreign pol- 
icy and Deutschliindpolitik. But it would 
be equally wrong to leave them unmen- 
tioned because, more than with any other 
city, the internal development here is a 
significant element of foreign policy. It 
was, after all, the Soviet Union that 
pinned its hopes on drying out Berlin 
from within — in vain. Economic per- 
formance and internal vitality are the ne- 
cessary preconditions of a successful fu- 
ture for the city. Every additional job 
created in Berlin therefore has both a na- 
tional and an international dimension. 
But this docs not mean that Berlin will in 
the future again ask for sacrifices 011 its 
behalf us was the case in the 1950s. On 
the contrary; the new Berlin must and 
warns to create its own attractiveness, 
banking on ihe solidarity of the federal 
government and the states, investing in 
Berlin is not only politically praiseworthy; 
it must above all be economically secure, 
lucrative and promising for the future. 

What will matter in the anniversary 
yenr is also to point to the naturally 
evolved interplay in the city between sci- 
ence. business, polities :md sm-ieiv. finly 
'thus Is It possible (O’ explain the fact that 
— notwithstanding the element of brutal 
high capitalism in the Uribitlerzeii, the 
founding years of Bismarck's Reich — 
many innovations came from Berlin in the 
last century, ranging from the continent's 
first steam engine all the way to Bis- 
marck's first social legislation. Today, the 
city has 1 80 research institutions staffed 
by 40,000 people. Although Berlin ac- 
counts for only three per cent of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany's population, 
1 1 per cent of the country's scientists live 
in that city; and the time span from labor- 
atory results to marketable product is 
shorter here than elsewhere. The concen- 
tration of scientific and ecomonic poten- 
tial. backed by predictable and competi- 
tiveness-promoting framework condi- 
tions created by the state, gives Berlin a 
significant siting advantage in the current 
phase of industrial innovativeness. 
Among the sectors with a promise for the 
future are energy, transport, information 
and biotechnology, flexible automation 
and well thought out services. Tying these 
sectors — along with East-West trade — 
to Berlin is the best provision Berliners 
can make for their future, including the 
ci ty's freedom and security. 

A Frenchman would regard Berlin as 
being geographically on the edge of the 
East and politically on- the edge of the 
West; a Pole would tend to place Berlin 
more in the West. Geopnlitically, Berlin 
is marked by a central position. In fact, 
the city has always been centre and bor- 
der nt the same time. 

Berlin was the centre of Prussia and of 
German unification in 1871; it was the 
spiritual centre in the 1920s; and it was 
the centre of National Socialism and of 
the resistance against it. Berlin is a centre 
that ensures that the Bonn republic does 
not succumb to a confining Rhine federa- 
tion mentality. Berlin forms a centre that 
stands :in the way of un exclusive East 


orientation of the GDR. Berlin is in the 
centre of Europe where the peaceful 
struggle for the hearts of the people 
amounts to a struggle for dominance in 
Europe; where borders meet their limits; 
and where the uncoupling of Eastern Eu- 
rope from an all-European identity is be- 
ing prevented. And, above all, Berlin is 
the centre uf the divided natiun as things 
stand now. Almost all intra-German af- 
fairs relate to Berlin, and most human en- 
counters between Germans in the West 
and Germans in Ihc East take place via 
Berlin. 

But Berlin also stands for borders — 
most brutally visible along the Wall — 
and fur antitheses from which and with 
which .the city lives. In ail earlier era, 
Brandenburg marked the border to the 
East. Prussia's Berlin stands for the 
small-Gernian solution in the search for 
the one Germany. Berlin's history stakes 
out the limits of German influence in Eu- 
rope. And it was in Berlin that important 
delineations were drawn; between mon- 
archy and republic, between democratic 
republic and dictatorship, between liber- 
ation and occupation, between occupa- 
tion and democratic new beginning, be- 
tween East and West and between free- 
dom nnd the Mica lied really existing so- 
cialism. Nowhere has the consciousness 
of the people been so heavily marked by 
a border as in Berlin — especially in East 
Berlin. Berliners experience social con- 
trasts: The extraparliamentary opposi- 
tion, the squatters and owe faction ol the 
Grecns-Alternativcs drew a line and still 
draw a line between themselves and the 
rest of society. In reality, they arc an of- 
ten imaginative part of this pluralistic so- 
ciety. 

Centre, border, contrast — this is the 
field of tension within which Berlin must 
live. And this is why the very existence of 
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Berlin is an admonishment calling for 
moderation and reason, open-minded- 
ness and tolerance, reconciliation and 
understanding, compromise and consen- 
sus. 

This is evidenced not only by a look at 
the political map but also by the compli- 
cated web of treaties and legal provisions 
governing Germany and Berlin; ranging 
from the London Protocol and the 1944 
agreement on control institutions, the 
Basic Law (Constitution) and Allied re- 
servations, the Detitschiandvertrag of 
May 1952 in Its amended version of Oc- 
tober 1954, the Berlin Declaration of the 
Allied KommnndtUurn of. 5 May 1955 
and the 1957 Treaties of Rome establish- 
ing the European Economic Community 
all the way to the FourTpowcr Agreement 
on Berlin of. 3 September 1971 nnd the 
German-German Bnsic Treaty of 21 De- 
cember 1972, along with all the addenda 
and subsequent agreements' plus aug- 
menting correspondence arid declar- 
ations! The interlacing in political ahd 
treaty, terms of the Four-Power Agree- 


ment and the Basic Treaty and indeed Ihe 
whole of ihc European web of East-West 
treaties that have proven a stable contrib- 
ution to security and stability in Central 
Europe have also proved viable for Ber- 
lin as a whole. Yet important though nil 
this may be it can ultimately provide a 
firm basis only if all parties show the pol- 
itical will for it to do so. The status of the 
city must he upheld to the greatest possi- 
ble extent not only dc jure but also dej af- 
ro without limitation and for the whole of 
Berlin. But. by the same token, il must 
not become a corset that impairs breath- 
ing for Berlin (West). Wlmt is called for is 
not formal and half-hearted rearguard 
battles hut forward-looking political 
answers. 1 expressly agree with France's 
President Francois Mitterrand who said 
during his Berlin visit on 10 October 
1985: "Berlin has u special status — a sta- 
tus ihut must be preserved though it must 
mu pm the brakes on ihe exercise of ba- 
sic freedoms nor must it become an ob- 
stacle for ihe further development of ties 
with the Federal Republic of Germany as 
laid down in special agreements. It must 
also be no obstacle to progress in deve- 
loping relations with the environs of Ihe 
city." 

The GDR will try to make use of the 
celebrations marking the 750th anniver- 
sary of Berlin to bring about at least psy- 
chological status changes in its favour 
through "visit and culture diplomacy”. 
This could put us in a difficult position. 
While on the one hand we want as many 
East- We st contacts as possible, we are, 
on the other hand, also responsible for 
the upholding of ihe Four- Power status 
of Greater Berlin. Only a differentiated 
and pragmatic strategy which looks at 
both viewpoints on a case-to-case basis 
can provide a solution. One thing is cer- 
tain in this context: We must not counter '■ 
the indisputable broadening of East Ber- | 
lin's function by a mere insistence on for- ! 1 
mal legal positions which many people ; j 
no longer understand. Instead, we must \ 
in our turn seek a broadening of function ji 
for the Western part of the city. The pre- j 
condi lions for this are good in view of the 
guarantees by the protective powers, ■ 
Berlin’s tics with the federation, its mem- 
bership in the European Community 
and, above all, the political, economic 
and scientific innovativeness of the city. 
What matters is to acquire new supra-re- 
gional institutions — of a political nature 
as well. Why, for instance, should what 
began in June 1 9 K2 -with the Berlin peace 
initiative of US President Ronald Reagan 
and is now acquiring concrete shape in 
Geneva and elsewhere not more than 
hitherto take place in Berlin? Why 
should the necessary bloc-transcending 
permanent institutions of the future — 
such as for nuclear safety, environmental 
protection and trade — not operate in 
Continued on page 6 a 
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Benelux couniries would have followed 



European leadership changes had pivotal 
role in changed relationship with US 


This is (lie second of a two-part article 
written for Die Zeltby former Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmid!, who is a senior- 
member of the paper's editorial staff. 
The first part appeared last week. 


^^1 present, and probably in the fore- 


seeable future, the conceivable de- 
gree of independence for the countries 
of Eastern Europe will depend to a dec- 
isive extent on Western Europe's suc- 
cess or failure in the pursuit of its inter- 
ests. 

If Western Europe were to succeed in 
exerting influence on overall US strate- 
gy in the direction of a balance of mili- 
tary power, arms limitation and troop 
reduction mid corresponding agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union would be 
bound to strengthen the Eastern Euro- 
pean couniries' position. 

Much the same would be the case if 
the European Community were to suc- 
ceed in making progress toward econ- 
omic integration. 

The better shape the Common Mar- 
ket and joint European Community 
monetary, financial and trade policies 
take, the greater the predictable, posi- 
tive spin-off for the countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

So it is no exaggeration to say that in 
the second half of the 1980s the extent 
of Western Europe's self-assertion will 
for both Western and Eastern Euro- 
peans he the yards lick for the self-asser- 
tion of Europe as a whole. 

For the remainder of the 20th centu- 
ry the alliance of the United States with 
the stales of Western Europe will conti- 
nue to be viewed as a strategic sine qua 
non. 

Similarly, US anti Canadian leaders 
will continue to view their alliance tics 
with the states of Western Europe as 
strategically indispensable. 

So there is no real risk of the Atlantic 
alliance breaking up no matter how of- 
ten some pundits may seek to shock us 
with this vision. 

Yet opportunities exist, and ought not 
to be forgotten, of economic and strate- 
gic emancipation for Western Europe 
within the framework of this alliance. 

America will remain by far the most 
important and most powerful ally in 
military, political and economic terms. 

Washington, tends to make full play 
with the US clout both within the alli- 
ance and toward the European Com- 
munity, just as it does at the annual 
Western economic summits where Ja- 
pan is regularly represented alongside 
America, Canada and Western Europe. 

Washington today tends to be egoc- 
entric and isolationist in its egoism. Eu- 
ropeans must come to realise that such 
US inclinations tend to be reinforced, 
and not offset, by European submissive- 
ness. 

The evident decline in influence of 
Western European governments in 
Washington is due in part to leadership 
changes in Paris, London and Bonn. 

But a more important part was (and 
continues to be) played by the interna- 
tional economic structural crisis be- 
ginning in 1973/74 and, more particu- 
larly, by the second round of oil price 
increases in 1979 nnd 1980. 

Between them they left the countries 
,of Western Europe and the European 


Community incapable of a concerted at- 
tempt to cope with their fresh round of 
economic woes and of arriving at a joint 
approach to America’s forthright policy 
of running up budget deficits that has 
weighed heavily on the entire world 
since I9S2. 

Indeed, since 1981 even progress 
toward integration of the European 
Community, which the United Stares 
hns in no way hampered, has slowed 
down substantially under pressure from 
the economic structural crisis. 

This is a point on which no illusions 
must be harboured despite the acces- 
sion of Greece, Spain and Portugal to 
the Community. 

On the monetary front the Commun- 
ity was neither in a position to forestall, 
cushion or offset the wildest vagaries of 
the dollar exchange rate nor capable, in 
recent years, of expanding its own 
monetary system, the EMS, set up in 
1979, or its currency unit, the ECU. 

On the financial front the European 
Community, in common with Japan or, 
for instance, the Latin American coun- 
tries. has since 1982 had to suffer a 
large part of its accumulated capital and 
savings being exported from Europe to 
finance US budget deficits, leaving in- 
vestment quotas within the European 
Community inadequate and continued 
high unemployment as n result. 

Thus Europe today lacks a strategic 
concept fur both security and economic 
policy. Europe lacks leadership. Us 


heads of government are preoccupied 
with unrest in their own chicken-run. 

In the past 40 years Europe has more 
than once enjoyed the benefit of leaders 
with long-term orientation, such as 
Churchill, Monnet and Schuman, Ade- 
nauer, de Gasperi, de Gaulle. 

Britain today would hardly be in- 
clined to assume the leadership because 
British mentality and tradition repea- 
tedly make Britons feel maintaining 
their special relationship with the Am- 
ericans is more important than their re- 
luctantly accepted identity of interest 
with the Continent. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
clearly ruled out as a leading power in 
view of recent German history and the 
division of the country. 

Various reasons would seem to rule 
out as illusory any idea of a lead being 
given by Italy or Spain or the smaller 
countries of Western Europe. 

Those who place their hopes instead 
on collective leadership being given by, 
say, the European Commission or the 
Council of Ministers in Brussels or the 
"European Council" of European Com- 
munity heads of government ought real- 
istically to abandon hope in view of the 
constant harmless inefficiency of these 
bodies. 

Thai leaves the possibility of French 
leadership. In the early 1960s President 
de Gaulle was willing and able to give 
the lead. Germany would have done 
better to follow his lead; Italy nnd the 


In 1963 the opportunity was missed 
by all parties in the Bundestag, bu|Z 
need not mean it has been missed for, 
time. It does, however, presuppo K 
courageous, strong-willed French lead- 

He must be resolved to integrate 
French armed forces in a joint Western 
European defence concept. He must al- 
so be able to make out a credible and 
acceptable case to his fellow-country- 
men for this future French role. ' 

French and German conventional 
forces alone would be almost enough to 
amount to an adequate counterweight to 
the massed conventional forces of the 
Soviet Union and to strike a balance of 
power. 

A defender does not by any means 
need exactly the same number of troops 
os an attacker. There would, of course, 
need to be a French supreme comman- 
der. There would also-nced to be a cer- 
tain amount of extra conventional 
equipment and, of course, extra defence 
estimates. 

The financial resources of the Feder 
ol Republic are, of course, somewhai 
greater than those of France. They will 
need to be made available. 

There are more politicians in France 
than in Germany who can lay claim to 
long-term foresight, and they know ihat 
in the long term only a close Franco- 
German entente can firmly integrate the 
Federal Republic in the West and lend 
legitimacy to our German hopes. 

In the long run that is something the 
new political elite from the south and 
west of the United States will not be 
able to do. 

Under resolute French leadership, 
with Germany firmly resolved locoop- 

• Continued on page 7 
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Berlin; in fact, why not in both West and 
East Berlin? Such strategies would benefit 
Berlin and harm no-one. 

The interaction between the German 
question and the division of Europe makes 
it obvious that Berlin policy and Deutsch- 
hmdpolUik cannot be directed at the East 
alone but must be directed at the West as 
well. 

The unequivocal decision of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany in favour of West- 
ern democratic values and its being part of 
the European Communities and NATO 
have enabled us Germans (West) to dispel 
the Intent worries of our Western neigh- 
bours over German unpredictability. Our 
ties to the West out of both an inner drive 
and a sober assessment of our interests are 
the irrevocable foreign policy consequ- 
ence of our opting for freedom and self- 
determination. Joint US, British and 
French guarantees of West Berlin's free- 
dom document the fact that ours is more 
than an alliance based on common inter- 
ests. It is primarily an alliance based on va- 
lues that the Western part of Europe and 
North America have in common. These 
values amount to the avowal of reason as 
the key to the understanding of the inter- 
national order; the belief that the individu- 
al is bom with innlienable rights; the ap- 
proval of the community of picoplc that 
was entered into voluntarily and is yet 
binding and the approval of a legal order 
that draws a line between the individual 
and the community. 

In future, too, this must not he permit- 
ted to be called into question. We cun pul 
political weight behind a sober and cal- 
culable Deuuchlandpolitik and Ostpolitik 
only if we make it clear to nil and sundry 
that wc arc firmly on the side of the 
Western democracies. It is in our interest 
to not only continue adhering to these 


lies with the West but indeed to intensify 
them. This must apply not only to consid- 
erations of security and the maintenance 
and shaping of relations between the Eu- 
ropean and the American members of 
NATO. There is more involved than the 
intensification of our ties with the West. 
We have a vested interest in promoting the 
political unification of Europe. The great 
challenges which we will have to face in 
addition to the question of peace include a 
clean environment and famine, poverty 
and over-population in the world. None of 
us can single-handedly solve these prob- 
lems. As Western democracies we can ar- 
rive at answers that hold a promise of suc- 
cess only through joint effort — and in 
some instances even through East-West 
cooperation. And time, is of the essence. 

A unilateral German road between the 
Eastern and Western blocs, as is increa- 
singly and obliquely being mooted by indi- 
vidual Social Democrats, is not only urn 
realistic but would run counter to our in- 
terests and is thus undesirable. It would 
endanger Berlin and jeopardise political 
stability in Europe. There would be no fu- 
ture for a neutral Germany in the centre of 
Europe. Sooner or later, such a Germany 
would fall prey to the political influence of 
Europe’s biggest power, the Soviet Union. 

The Federal Republic of Germany’s 
joining NATO and the Deutschhmdverirag 
were one complex. Our ties to the West 
conversely mean the commitment of the 
allies and the NATO partners to the Ger- 
man question. Tho Frenchman Pierre 
Hassner described the original alliance 
treaty as follows; “Germany opts for the 
West, but the West accepts the problem of 
Germany's division as its own”. The fact is 
that the partition of Germany is also a par- 
tition of Europe and hence a European 
problem. It was necessary to draw atten- 
tion to this, nnd not only in connection 


with a remark made in Italy that Germany 
should remain divided and that the fact of 
two German states should be perpetuated 
Berlin's 750th anniversary will be another 
reason to underscore this. I doubt whether 
it is sustainable in the long run for snme 
people in the West — acting out of legitim* 
ate political and economic considerations 
— to do something which they reject for 
reasons of Deiuschhtmlpolitik, particularly 
with a view to Berlin (West). What 1 some- 
times miss in the Alliance, close and trust- 
ing though cooperation might be on the 
whole, is a better coordination between re- 
sponsibilities in matters of Berlin policy 
and DeutschUmdpoUtik and the justified 
wish for u broad East- West dialogue with 
the inclusion of the GDR and its seal of 
government. 

Berlin (West) as the political core of the 
Federpl Republic of Germany's ties to tte 
\Vest bps a triple function in this context: 

1. We must keep stressing tp the West 
that 3pnn aqfl Berlin will not and may not 
tamper with the ties to the West, .which in- 
cludes the definition of our own interests 
within the Alliance. 

. 2. ,We must promote our national ob- 
jective of preserving the oneness of the na- 
tion and, if necessary, point to the.co^" 
mon obligation toejo everything possible 
in order ultimately, peacefully and by cop' 
sensus to overcome the division of Berlin- 
.Germany and Europe, .. .. 

3. We must ensure vis-a-vi$ our protec- 
tive powers, and alljes.thal.East-West con- 
tacts safeguard Berlin interests without 
permitting Berlin t,o becofne ah irritant in 
international affairs'; arid in doing sq. 
must ensure that Berlin.; increasingly 
moves from' being the subject ‘of actKtf 
towards being the actor. 

■■■■•• ■ - : . Eberhdrd Dlepgen ’• 

' (Ausscnpolillk, Hamburg,- No. 4/1 
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Friedrich Krupp , Alfred Krupp , Friedrich Alfred Krupp , Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach , Alfrled Krupp von 
Bohlen und Halbach (Piwn»s:Kruppi 

■ DYNASTIES 

Krupp, the flagship of industry that 
became a technological supermarket 


T he beginnings nf the Krupp dynasty 
almost ended in ruin. In 1811, 175 
years ago, Friedrich Krupp, 26, set up u 
foundry in Essen with the aim of making 
steel and steel products like the British 
) were making it. 

But he ran into both technical nnd fi- 
nancial problems and, unable to match 
the quality of British steel, the firm ran 
into its First crisis — in 1 848, after Frie- 
drich's death. 

It recovered, of course. The first 
Krupp is unlikely ever to have imagined 
what a leading role the dynasty was to 
play in German industrial history or 
that the fnmily name was later to be- 
come a byword for quality steel and mu- 
nitions. 

For decades, under the aegis i»f five 
ge'iicrafinhs iff the family. Krupp of Es-' 
sen also stood for German hard work 
and technological progress. 

Friedrich died in 1826. His widow and 
Alfred, his son. laid the groundwork of 
its international reputation during the 
boom years in the Ruhr, between 1 848 
and 1887, the year Alfred Krupp died. 

It owed its breakthrough less to the 
guns (they were manufactured later) 
than to the latest production techniques 
for certain qualities of steel. 

The most significant innovation in the 
firm's early years was its invention of 
the seamless railway locomotive wheel. 
The three rings in the Krupp logo sym- 
bolise it. 

Later innovations of major techno- 
logical importance included new manu- 
facturing processes, especially for stain- 
less steel. 

Krupp today has long ceased to be a 
purely family firm, and both corporate 
policy and the categories of product 
manufactured have undergone striking 
changes. 

The Family home, Villa Hiigel in Es- 
sen, once a centre of political power 
with influence extending as fnr as Ber- 
lin, is now a museum. 

The 175th anniversary of the firm’s 
foundation was not taken as an occasion • 
for full-scale celebrations. 

Krupp has also censed to be the flag- 
ship of German industry. In its heyday, in 
1943, over 200,000 people could clnini 
to be members of the Krupp "family.” 1 • 
It remained the largest German com- 
pany until quite recently. It still has a 
payroll of nearly 70,000, but Krupp is 
no longer one of Germany’s Top Ten In- 
dustrial enterprises.' Krupp shares with 
other steelmakers this relegation from 
the top rank. Chemicals, motors, fuel 
and power have come to the fore, leav- 
ing the formerly rich and powerful steel 
industry a crisis-torn also-ran. 


The last chapter to close in the firm's 
history canto to an end on 31 July 1967 
with the death of A1 fried Krupp vnn 
Bohlen und Halhach at ihc age of just 
over 61). 

The fourth-generation Krupp at the 
helm or the family firm had made ar- 
rangements just in time to sever the 
family's links with the day-to-day runn- 
ing of the firm. He hud persuaded his 
son Arndt, who died earlier this year, to 
accept an allowance in lieu of iiis bir- 
thright and bequeathed the family's for- 
tune to a Krupp Foundation. 

The foundation's task was to lake 
over ownership of the new joint slock 
company, the Fried. Krupp GmbH, 
which has since been in charge of the 
firm’s activities. 

The foundation is otherwise n charit- 
able, non-profit body mainly concerned 
with promoting science and the arts. 

Alfried Krupp, who was sentenced to 
1 2 years in prison in 1948 in place, as it 
were, of his ailing father. Gustav, had 
never seen his wealth as a purely priv- 
ate, capitalist matter. 

It was confiscated fora while after the 
war and he spent six years of his 1 2-ycar 
sentence in jail. His attitude toward the 
family fortune he had inherited was 
most significant. 

Assets, lie said hack in the 1 950s. are 
a social obligation. This tenet is also em- 
bodied in Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution. 

A shy person who lived quietly and 
shunned the bright lights nnd publicity, 
he outlined his social views at a com- 
pany celebration on 1 April 1967, three 
months before his death. 

"Concern for job security was what 
prompted me after the >var to keep go- 
ing not only the basic materials sector 
but also most of the group’s established 
companies." he said. 


“1 deliberately chose not to be actuat- 
ed primarily by profit motives. It is part 
of the Krupp company tradition never 
to view profit motives, important 
t hough they may be, independently of 
the social obligations incumbent on per- 
sonal property. 

“Our firm has made great sacrifices 
for the sake of this obligation now as in 
the past." 

The first Krupp. Friedrich, wus not 
alone with his money troubles. In 1967 
the end seemed nigh. The firm seemed 
to he on the rocks oil account of unsatis- 
factory export financing arrangements 
and it was definitely a touch-and-go si- 
tuation for a while. 

It took a government credit guarantee 
Im what nowadays ••veins a modest 
dM.Vlorii to ciiseTTie pressure of what 
was by no means the first (or, indeed, 
the second) time the firm had been on 
the brink of financial ruin. 

Krupp only really recovered finan- 
cially when, between 1974 and 1978, 
the Shah invested DM 1.4hn in the com- 
pany and Iran took over a quarter share 
in the parent firm and the various steel- 
works. which remained separate entities 
under company law. 

Ties with Iran did not turn out to be 
the "draft for a grand design.” as they 
were somewhai prematurely termed at 
the time. 

But the substantial cash transfusion 
enabled Krupp to put its finances on n 
firmer footing, especially in view of steel 
and shipbuilding losses. 

Despite this massive financial fillip 
from the Middle Ensi, repeated claims 
nf a breakthrough were, overrated. 
Krupp failed to emerge as a newly struc- 
tured technology group with few if any 
ties with steel. 

Loyalty to established traditions may 
arguably have stood loo long in the way 


of the fundamental reorientation as en- 
visaged. 

It was certainly handicapped by ma- 
nagement problems encountered in the 
1970s. although the chairman of the 
foundation's board of governors. Ber- 
thokl Bciu. 74. the last Krupp's associ- 
ate and executor, has ruled the roost al- 
most absolutely since 1971. 

But managing directors created diffi- 
culties more than once in the course of 
the decade. There were five hoard 
chairmen in the 1970s. 

Manpower problems grew less seri- 
ous in the late 1 970s and can be said to 
have created few difficulties since 1980, 
when the present chief executive. Wil- 
helm Schneider, took over at the helm. 

In the early 1970s Glinier Vogelsang 
ns managing director favoured steel and 
metallurgy even though Krupp's steel- 
works presented frequent problems be- 
fore 1975 and the beginning of the Eu- 
ropean steel crisis. 

Krupp tried more than once to sell its 
steel interests, but never quite succeeded. 

Thai nitty have been because senior 
management were more firmly aitachcd 
to this cornerstone of tile company than 
they were prepared to admit. 

Krupp without Klcelninking interests 
would certainly have men lit some kind 
of identity loss. 

Another traditional mainstay, ship- 
building, came a cropper three years 
ago when the Krupp shipyard, AG Wes- 
er.shut down in Bremen. 

The group was left mainly with what 
in past decades were seen n.x peripheral 
activities, such as plant construction, 
mechanical engineering and trading. 

The erstwhile steel firm became a 
kind of technological .supermarket, al- 
beit a giant among supermarkets. It still 
has a payroll of about 67.iK)tl and annu- 
al turnover well in excess nf DM lllbn. 

Restructuring is nor just a slogan; for 
Krupp it is u necessity. Krupp steel- 
works have shed over DM I bn in assets. 
Shipbuilding has lost u packet (on. So 
have other activities by the group's I OO- 
odd companies. Most of these loss-mak- 
ing activities have since been scrapped, 
but profits have taken a tumble, as has 
earning power, as a result. 

Turnover between 1975 und 1 985 to- 
talled well over DM12Ubn. but profits 
over the decade totalled only a Little 
over DM3fK)m. In other words, for ev- 
ery DM I. ODD in turnover the firm 
earned a meagre DM2.50 in profits. 

Krupp today claims to be one of the 
largest European companies in the capital 
goods industry. Its high tcch sectors in- 
clude SpaccLnb and the first German su- 
per-computer. Sprenum, plus high-speed 
trains for the German Federal Railways. 

Research spending totals DM250m a 
year.*‘ldeas make history" remains the 
slogan of a 1 75-year-old firm. 

Leonhard Spieihofer 
(Rhcinivcher Mcrkur'Chrisl und Well. 

Bonn, 21 November IWfi)' 
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erate, three main tasks could be solved 
by the end of the century: 

• Speeding up what at present is a very 
slow and foot-dragging process of econ- 
omic integration within the Community 
Framework by expanding the European 
Monetary System ahd selling up an inde- 
pendent, joint central banking authority 
first to control the ECU and, second, to 
ensure the existence of on adequate 
counterweight to the dollar and the yen. 

• Setting up b conventional military alli- 
ance including France. 

•' Drawing up a joint security and over- 
all strategy. ' • ■ 

Ondfc It Is clear that Europe's future 
self-assertion will largely depend on 


whether and how France is to piny a lead- 
ing role in Europe, the Continental coun- 
tries will surely accept a French lending 
role. 

The United Stales too. as the most 
generous country in the world, would not 
withhold its acceptance either if only it 
coujd be sure that European develop- 
ments, although they might reform the 
organisation of the North Atlantic pact, 
Would ! consolidate, not jeopardise. Us. 
survival. 

After all, the Americans would even be 
spnred the need to maintain pari of their 
military presence, a presence that is grow- 
ing ever more burdensome, in Europe. 

The European Defence Community as 
planned in the early 1950s did not envi- 


sage nn American supreme commander 
cither. Soviet political leaders may be 
shocked by such aspects of. this future' 
European development. They are . bound 
to fear the effect its attraction it may have 
on their own empire. 

■ But they would tend to wc iconic the 
political and militnry incoporation of the 
Federal Republic and eventually come to 
accept it. . 

Are. these vain hopes, dreams, illu- 
sions? The fuint of heart und those with a 
clerical turn of mind might feel so. 

But such hopes arc no less realistic 
than the views espoused by John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1962 and by Charles de Gaulle in 

Helmut Schmidt 
(Die Zell, thmiliurg, 21 November I 1 
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Gas exploration declines as 
pricing policy bites 


, , . M W U JLif JL. , 
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N atural gas is now paying the price 
for linking its cost to crude oil. Gas 
has been forced into the spme depres- 
sion its competitor, crude oil, is exper- 
iencing. 

In August the price for imported nat- 
ural gas was on average 24 pfennings, 
37.4 per cent below the price quoted in 
August 1985. 

Production costs in the producing 
countries arc unknown, so it cannot be 
said if they arc making a profit from gas 
sales or not. Profitability is influenced 
by where the gas comes from, geology 
and the size of the reserves anyway. 

Gas that comes from the depths of the 
North Sea or from Siberia, that has to be 
piped to consumers in n complicated 
gas pipeline system, not only demands 
extensive financing but also the patience 
of Job waiting for capital recovery. 

Under such conditions it is a bitter 
burden to swallow a loss of 20 per cent 
on average throughout the year. 

It is more than likely that many gas 
sources have become only marginally 
profitable because of the fall in prices. 

What is certain, however, is that the 
producer countries are no longer under- 
taking exploration. In this there is the 
danger for consumer countries that nat- 
ural gas supplies will he .scarce and 
prices will soar. 

Doubt lias now been cast on the basic 
philosophy supplier countries have held 
(hot a permanent economic ad vantage 
must be guaranteed for every single gas 
project. But there are exceptions to this. 

At the beginning of the 1980s severnl 
European countries negotiated fixed- 
price agreements with gas supplier 
states. 

The importer countries now have to 
face up to the fact that the supplier 
states’ exports include not only their gas 
but their profit problems. 

The French have landed themselves 
in the soup with problems or this kind. 

In June Gaz de France, along with (he 
Belgians, the Dutch and Ruhrgas AG 
signed an open-ended contract with the 
Norwegians. 

The contract was to be the basis for 
the development of the Troll natural gas 
field, located about 100 kilometres 
north-west of Bergen and about 900 ki- 
lometres north of Emden. U is estimated 
that this field contains 1.300 billion cu- 
bic metres of natural gas. 

It increased Norway's natural gus re- 
serves to 2,300 billion cubic metres, 
which would go a long wuy to covering 
West Germany's natural gas require- 
ment until the year 2020. 

Ill the European gas consortium's 
contruct France is to take up eight billi- 
on cubic metres of natural gas from the 
Troll field, the Belgians and the Dutch 
two billions each, and West Germany 
eight billion cubic meircs like ilic 
French. 

Small quantities of mi (urn I gas would 
begin to flow by 1993. increasing to tile 
full contractu rn I volume by the year 
2000 . 

The approval of the governments of 
the companies signing the contract had 
,' n be given hy October. This has been 


done by all except the French.At the Inst 
moment politicians in Paris added to the 
contact conditions that the Norwegians 
found unacceptable. The French want- 
ed to adjust their adverse trade balance 
with Norway by large orders from Oslo 
for French industry. 

Norwegian Energy Minister Arne 
Oien rejected (his out of hand. He said 
that a special condition of this kind 
would discriminate against the other 
contracting partners, that it could be a 
precedent, and that the whole Troll pro- 
ject was calculated so finely that there 
was no leeway in the project. 

The leeway for Norway is (hat the 
project offers the chance of profits and 
jobs for Norwegians. No-one is pre- 
pared to surrender this to Paris, 

The French now have until Novem- 
ber to approve the contract, which has 
already been signed by Gnz de France 
officials. 

French statistics for natural gas im- 
ports and consumption up to the year 
2UUU show that the eight billion cubic 
metres of natural gns the French would 
lake from Oslo under the contract 
would be needed. 

The belief is now growing then that 
the French have 0 considerable nuclear 
power-plant over-capacity, which they 
would like to push over to their eastern 
neighbours,, including West Germany, 
but so far they have hud no success to 
any noticable extent in doing this. 

The fear K that if the French rennge 
tin the Troll project the entire venture 
would fall apart, so that West Ger- 
many's natural gas requirements up to 
the year 20U0 would he jeopardised. 

Arne Oien then provided information 
that calmed fears. The Troll project op- 
erators, British Shell, have let it be 
known that construction costs for the 
smaller volumes would drop from 25 
million kroner to 2 1 million. 

Paris has also decided that the Troll 
field project should go ahead so that 
West Germany's natural gas supplies 
into the next century have been as- 
sured. 

Unconnected with the discussions 
conducted with the French Oslo has al- 
so been negotiating with the Italians and 
Spanish about natural gas supplies to 
ensure that the Troll field is developed. 

A contract was signed some time ago 
with the Austrians for the supply of one 
billion cubic metres annually with this in 
mind. 


The Belgians, Dutch and the Federal 
Republic are not in a position to in- 
crease the volume of natural gas they 
have contracted to lake, since there is 
no increased demand there. 

Troll shows how difficult it is to de- 
velop new energy sources in times when 
there is an energy surplus. 

If (lie oil price remains at its present 
low level billions will have been tossed 
into the ocean to no avail. 

The Norwegians are gambling on 
the likelihood that the oil price will 
once more increase considerably, for 
then the natural gas price would fol- 
low suite, so that from 1993 onwards 
the Troll field would supply gas at a 
profit. 

Huns Haunumn 
(Die Well. Bonn. 25 November 1 9Kft) 
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It’s a flaming good heating fuel 
- especially at the cost 

T^arural gas is a relatively new kind Hard and brown coal have fall 
l energy. In the early 1960s hack to 14 per cent or 27 million tn 


l lof energy. In the early 1960s 
cheap fuel oil began replacing coal for 
heating. Fuel oil still dominates as a 
means of providing heating. 

Natural gas hesitantly come on the 
scene in the mid-1960s. After the 
1973 oil crisis consumers turned more 
and more to electricity and natural gas. 
This development was triggered off to 
some extent hy wanting to secure ener- 
gy supplies. 

In the past few years more than a 
half of new buildings have been 
equipped with natural gas healing sys- 
tems. 

The heating market includes private 
homes, companies and industry. In the 
past year this market amounted to 1 9(> 
million ions SKE (One ton Stein- 
kohleneinheiten, or SKE, is equal to 
the energy in one ton of hard coal). lr is 
expected that the demand for heating 
will increase hy about ten per cent in 
the current year. 

Households and small businesses 
are the greatest users of energy. This 
group requires 1 18 million tons SKE. 
Natural gas has a 22 per cent shnre of 
this market. 

Industry requires 78 million tons 
SKE, 23 per cent of which is provided 
by natural gas. 

Oil once accounted for over 50 per 
cent of heating requirements. Today it 
accounts for only 32 per cent or 63 
million tons SKE. Naturnl gns is now in 
second place providing 23 per cent of 
heating requirements or 44 million 
tons SKE. 

Electricity comes next with 2 1 per 
cent of 4 1 million tons SKE. 


Energy use over the years 

In West Germany In millions of SKE 

(1 SKE » the energy In a ton of bituminous ooal )//■ 
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Hard and brown coal have fallen 
hack to 14 per cent or 27 million tons 
SKE. 

Seven million households out of the 
total of 24 million in West Germany 
and Berlin currently use natural gas. ft 
has the advantages of nor requiring 
storage space, follows close on the 
heels of the fuel oil price and is in the 
main non-polluting. Like water it 
comes from a tap In the wail, as it were. 

Market research into the natural gar 
industry has revealed that in 1990 
about eight million households will he 
using natural gas for heating and cost- 
ing. 

For the most part supplies of natural 
gns arc assured. West Germany 
has resources that account for 2‘* per 
cent of requirements. 

The Dutch supply 32 per coni, the 
Norwegians 1 3 per cent and the Danes 
two per cent. 

The Russians currently supply 24 
per cent of West Germany’s require- 
ments. 

The West German natural gas indus- 
try obtains its supplies exclusively then 
from non-OPEC sources. 

Supplies have been assured by con- 
tracts that run from between 20 and 25 
years. The supplying countries arc very 
keen to sell their gas. 

They have invested billions in ex- 
ploiting sources and maintaining them 
and for carrying the gas to the frontiers 
of l he co nxu pier countries, 

They realise only too well that prof- 
its can only be made if their is a contin- 
uity of supplies. . 

On l October the supplier countries 
dropped their prices by 30 per cent. 
Their reason for during this was the 
development of the oil price du rjng the 
January-June period. ( 

Since the oil price dropped eypn fur- 
ther in the second half of the year it is 

likely that on l. April next year, or even 
on 1 January, the natural gns price will: 

be further reduced.. ■ 

Many, communities that get. their 
supplies for natural gas. supplier com- 
panies are now negotiating for a prl ce 
adjustment every quarter. 

Gas prices have been adjusted on I 
April and 1 October. In future they 
may qlso be -revised -on 1 January and I 
July*. . 

Consumers will then enjoy the ben? 
efits of a falling oil 1 price quicker. But 
consumers -will 'have lb pay out more 

when the oil price rises for with iuhe 

natural gas price will increase.* 1 ■' ’ 

(Die Web. Bonn; 35 November 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Chernobyl, the Rhine and 
the price of the future 


T here were striking similarities be- 
tween the German nuclear power 
industry’s claims after Chernobyl and 
the chemical industry's claims after the 
Basle blaze that polluted the Rhine. 

Power utilities reassured all and sun- 
dry that German reactors were as safe 
as houses. 

Hardly had the fire been put out at 
the Sandoz chemicals depot but Ger- 
man companies (Sandoz is a Swiss firm) 
said German chemical plant was safe 
and costly additional safety precautions 
were unnecessary. 

Mention of human error, of firefight- 
ing staff being caught unawares and of 
breaches of laws and regulations tends 
to distract attention from the far more 
explosive issue of whether the facts ns 
they stand can be warranted. 

Radioactive fallout from Chernobyl 
showed the Federal and Land govern- 
ments to be appallingly helpless. No- 
one coordinated advice to the worried 
German public. 

Just in time for the state nssemhly 
elections in Lower Saxony Chancellor 
Kohl decided on n “political" solution to 
the fallout problem in making Walter 
Wallmann Environment Minister. 

Herr Wallmann showed undeniable 
skill in handling the situation in the 
wake of the Soviet reactor catastrophe. 

Coordination proved a problem as 
pollution flowed down the Rhine too. 
not to mention serious shortcomings in 


the flow of information between ripar- 
ian stales — shortcomings that triggered 
hectic activity. 

Commissions have met and approved 
new emergency plans and better com- 
munications. But the old pattern seems 
likely to he repeated. 

Mistakes will be identified and short- 
comings rectified, but further activity, 
let alone thought, will be dismissed as 
unnecessary. 

Is it really? Politicians and industrial' 
executives will certainly hope so. No 
German power reactor was shut down 
after Chernobyl and no German chemi- 
cal works need have fears of closure af- 
ter Sandoz. 

Slipshod Russian workmanship is 
contrasted with its quality German 
counterpart. Swiss negligence and com- 
pliance with the wishes of leading indus- 
trial companies are contrasted with 
German thoroughness. All the old ex- 
cuses arc trundled out. 

After Chernobyl the invisible radiation 
risk was what upset people. In the Sandoz 
affair pollution of the Rhine, an emotive 
issue in any context, tended to make peo- 
ple think more in terms of the German 
river than of the international waterway. 

Industry has been quick to marshal 
rational figures to stem the tide of irra- 
tionality. Mention is made of a lew hun- 
dred thousand dead fish, of a lew dozen 
miles of biologically lifeless river and of 
local water supply bottlenecks. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book lists ail the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 




384 pages 
420 Illustrations 
Plestlc-clad hardcover 
Dust Jacket 
DM 29.80 


Discover Germany through Its 296 regional number plates. Give your- 
self the pleasure of getting to know Its towns and its country. Ger- 
many has many beautiful sights. 

This practical book, especially suitable as a publicity gift for business 
friends, is available from; 

PRAE8EWTVERLAG HEINZ PETER 
KlelststraBe 16 . 

D-4830 GUtersloh 

Tel. 06241 /3188, Telex 833831 

... .... -i ■ 

Would yoq qlsobe Interested In other practical or distinguished gift volumes?' 
Please write end yve will bs only too happy to send you Information. 














But there is said tn be no risk to hu- 
man life and limb. So why talk in terms 
of a catastrophe? 

Yet who would have thought before- 
hand that in elenn and orderly Switzer- 
land substances were stockpiled in the 
immediate vicinity of a major city that 
could have ohliged the authorities to eva- 
cuate the entire population if the fire Imd 
spread from one warehouse 10 the next? 

Whoever knew that the dnngcrous 
substances were not exotic compounds 
but everyday raw materials? An acci- 
dent. possibly arson, has kindled the 
flames of a risk Europeans scent readily 
willing to run because it lays the 
groundwork of their prosperity. 

The risks that came to light have 
grown such ,m. eseiyday iilulua ul 
course that we hardly see them in terms 
of danger any more. 

An industrial society can unquestion- 
ably not eliminate vestigial risks, it 
would be wishful thinking to hope lor 
the total elimination of risks and irre- 
sponsible demagogy to promise it. 

Yet this realisation warrants neither 
fatalism nor playing matters down for 
all they arc worth. It calls for energetic 
action in three sectors. 

First, everyone is entitled to be sub- 
jected tn nothing more than the inevit- 
able vestigial clement of risk. 

We all have the right to expect manu- 
facturers and factory inspectors to do 
all they can to eliminate risks. 

Catchment basins for firefighting wa- 
ter, central warning systems, standardised 
analysis procedures and tried and tested 
emergency plans may individually be in- 
significant, but safety is first and foremost 
the sum total of working safeguards. 

Such safeguards cost cash. They trim 
profits. They limit investment that might 
conceivably create jobs and help to 
keep companies competitive. 

Human sacrifices cannot be costed. 
Seveso, Bhopal and now Sandoz have 
cost more than settling damages claims; 
they have cost confidence loo. 

As .accident follows accident refer- 
encesto industrial safety outlay have pn 

ipcreasingly hollow ring. . , ( 

Experts arc naturally more clearly 
aware than the layman how dnngcrous 
their 1 work is, but dny-io-day contact with, 
risks tends to make them less Vigilant. ' 

Laymen with their naive anxiety are 
Viewed with displeasure by the experts 
both as protest campaigners and as op- 
ponents in planning procedures. 

. Pride comes before the fait, and the 
price experts pny is inability to see the 
wood for trees until disaster strikes 
and disproves official reassurances that 
nothing serious can possibly happen. 


(Cannon; Uchrciidt/Dcr Tugvioplcgcl} 

Too many people still fail to realise 
that inspection cun be useful. 

Second, everyone is entitled to know 
what vestigial risks remain. The nuclear 
power industry has been forced by pu- 
blic opinion to come clean on (his point 

— and safety standards have? improved 
as a result. 

The chemical industry long hoped it 
might be spared this bitter chalice. It 
mighi yet he spared it this lime round; 
people do lend to have short memories. 

But in the long run there is n<« gelling 
round the truth, which is that the chemi- 
cal time-bomb is ticking uwjiy no less 
dangerously than its nuclear counterpart. 

It is no less accident-prone and. being 
more widespread, can be said to lick the 
louder ul the two. 

Third, we must stop and think. Not 
even the Soviet Union is likely to know 
1 he full extent of long-term damage 
Chernobyl may cause. No-one can yet 
really say what havoc the Sandoz spill 
will wreak on the Rhine's eeo-syvicm. 

Even su. 0 single blaze — a simple ac- 
cident — has upscL the precarious bal- 
ance between the environment and its 
use by mankind. 

That ought to make us stop and think 
whether we really should manufacture 
everything we are capahle of producing 
and whether short-term progress is jus- 
tifiable in the long term. 

The free market is no excuse for tak- 
ing no care of nature, from which we all 

— and our descendants ■— hope to live 
and benefit. 

Can we expect industry to pause for 
thought? Probably not. Competition at 
home and abroad, European Commun- 
ity regulations, jobs and safety stand- 
ards are sure to be trundled out by poli- 
tics and industry. 

Yet repetition doesn't make them any 
the righter. A full-scale catastrophe Will 
one day occur, requiring the whole 
range of regimentation that is now kept 
at bay by saying only a few eels and mic- 
ro-organisms were killed. 

People have yet to be poisoned, and 
that mny be all that counts in the run-up 
in a general election. 

A Soviet power station triggered the 
debate on German . reactor safety. A 
Swiss firm has triggeted the debate on 
safety standards in the German chemi- 
cal industry. 

That surely shows how untenable it is 
to argue that national safety precautions 
arc all that matter. Pollution crosses 
borders as readily as clouds and rivers. 
That at least is one respect in which Eu- 
rope is united. 

The chemical safety debate may for 

> Continued on page 16 
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FILMS 


Documentary festival goes 
down a cul-de-sac 


T he Duisberg documentary film 
week celebrated its 10th annivers- 
ary this year, but despite the wealth of 
films shown the festival has. over the 
years, ended up in a cul-de-sac. 

This has happened despite new fes- 
tival management and programme 
changes such as including Super-8 and 
video productions and works by young, 
unknown directors. 

The Duisburg Festival continued to 
show a preference for more formal doc- 
ument nrics, as regards aesthetics and 
content, rather than the considerable 
range of films of this sort, a film genre 
that is not very popular anyway. 

There were no works in this year's 
film week from directors making im- 
portant and inlcrsiing documentaries, 
directors not particularly interested in 
making a film for a particular audience 
but just keen to make a film. That is 
frowned upon in the Duisburg festival 
where the political standpoint is more 
important than the film craft employed. 

This year this attitude was underlined 
by the disdain shown to the seldom-seen 
documentary by Ulrike Ottinger China 
- Die Kiinste - Der All tag (The arts 
and every-day life in China). 

Y ou can go around in vnin looking for 
a showing of this undoubtedly import- 
ant documentary film that looks at an 
unknown country and its culture by us- 
ing most unconventional, but produc- 
tive, methods. 


O nce upon a time a cinema visit was 
like going out for a superb dinner. 
There was a choice main course, pre- 
ceded, of course, by an appetizer such 
as a news reel and, naturally, a dainty 
morsel, a short film. 

That is long a thing of the past. Nowa- 
days cinema programmes are clogged 
with 45 minutes of advertisements, and 
the short film booked to be screened 
with the feature film is left in the can. 

Bui something is to be done for the 
short Film, a reservoir of original ideas and 
stylistic innovation from which feature 
film directors can create something lively. 

Film promotion legislation stipulates 
that a short must be shown with every 
feature Film that has been given official 
backing. 

Cinema owners who want to enjoy tax 
benefits must show a short along with 
the feature film. 

There are plenty of short films shot, 
we just don't see them because there is 
no room for them in over-burdened cin- 
ema programmes, 

The Berlin organisers of the third Eu- 
ropean short film festival set out to 
change the present situation that pre- 
vails in the short film world. 

Supported by the Berlin Senate and 
Radio Free Berlin people interested in 
the German cinematic art set out to es- 
tablish o mini-Berlinnlc. 

Organisers Elke Seilor, Wolfgang Id- 
ler and Ezra Gerhardt got togther 260 
films, 70 of them were chosen by a se- 
lection committee to compete for a 
prize that carried with it an award of 
DM30,000, half the short-film budget. 


Years ago the film week got itself into 
an awkward position as regards its alti- 
tude to certain film-makers. The result is 
that film critics and the film world gener- 
ally now scarcely take much notice of it. 

Major documentaries by important 
documentary film-makers are not 
shown at Duisburg because the direc- 
tors know that very little public atten- 
tion will be given to them. 

This does not prevent the organisers, 
however, from announcing some re- 
showings of documentaries as prem- 
ieres. This is what happened with Wie 
mnn sieht by Harun Farocki and Heim- 
kinderby Gisela Tuchtenhagen. 

An additional disadvantage for the 
film week is its relations with television. 
The number of TV films shown, mainly 
from the Third Television Channel, has 
got out of hand. 

Television is certainly the most im- 
portant financier and customer for doc- 
umentary film-makers, but there is no 
point in mentioning every production 
made for this medium. 

It is obvious that television has the 
last word about the programme when at 
least a third of the films included are 
pleasing but perhaps trivial productions 
such as Wer umarnii wen by Felix Ku- 
balla, or Der Fall des Elefanten by Volk- 
er Anding, or Die Greuze by Alexander 
Honoryand Tomasz Magiersky. 

This year the film week was like a 
television film festival for it featured the 
four-hour-long documentary by Hein- 
rich Breloer on the history of the- third 
programme and included a discussion 
with experts on the history and the fu- 
ture of television from a legal and the 
general public point of view.One of the 


A boost for 
shorter 
productions 

The classic short-film-coun tries are in 
Eastern Europe, but this year they did 
not play such a prominent part. But 
Hungary and Russia were well repre- 
sented. 

Nepiunfest from the USSR dealt with 
the boisterous comedy at the reception 
for a Polar Sea swimmer, but it was long 
and was put into the group of special 
productions such as the old short film 
interview of Tania Blixen of 1 953 or the 
homage to the theatre actor Otto San- 
der. 

The contribution from Greece was a 
surprise Lo the organisers. A film school 
sorted out the films so that only mature 
works from the Greek film industry, 
that is very export-minded, were offered 
to Berlin. 

George Mouzakitls’s film Accelore, a 
fantastic and endearing story, dealt with 
the loneliness of an old tailor. 

From Spain there was Stefano Masi's 
Hotel delle Ombre, a tour through hor- 
ror Films with quotes from Nosferatu . 

France has a central organisation for 
the production of short films, Agence 
de court mdtrage, which this country 
does not have. A member of the staff of 
this French organisation, Francois Ode, 


most beautiful films at the film week, 
made for, and premiered by television, 
was Irene Dische's Zacharias. The film 
is a portrait of her father, the famous 
bio-chemist Zacharias Dische. It has an 
inventive commentary and puts him in a 
central position in his discipline. 

There are a number of sequences in 
the film that are more or less dramatis- 
ations of situations and sentiments. 

Irene Dische manages to achieve an 
overall view in her film by using this 
method that should not be under-esti- 
mated in documentary film-making, be- 
cause it enriches the viewer’s under- 
standing of the events filmed. 

But few documentary films sustain 
these levels. Either film-makers con- 
centrate their efforts on trivialities that 
interest them personally, or, as is so fre- 
quently the case, they are not on top of 
their material. More often than not both 
these factors come into play. 

The high point of the Duisburg film 
week was the showing of the five-part 
film Heim kinder by Gisela Tuchtenhag- 
en, although this was badly slotted- into 
the film week programme. Again this film 
wns made with assistance from television. 

It deals with a group of young offen- 
ders who live in a home that is not run 
along traditional lines. They are prepar- 
ing for their school leaving examination 
and go on several long trips to Portugal. 

Gisela Tuchtenhagen, who did the 
camera work herself, gets top marks for 
the impressive way she shows what can 
be achieved with the well-tried methods 
of observation by means of participation. 

The film critics documentary film 
award, made in Duisburg for a number 
of years, was shared between Gisela 
Tuchtenhagen’s Heimki rider and Ulrike 
Ot finger's China — Der Kiinste — Der 
Alltag. This last film has already been 
singled out for an award at the Berlin 
Film Festival. 

Irene Dische was given an honour- 
able mention for her Zacharias. 

Stijepo Pavlina 

(Der Tagesspiegcl. Berlin, 16 November 1986) 

was on the Berlin festival jury. Seven 
films were sent from France for selec- 
tion and five of them were included in 
the programme.The short film genre is 
blossoming in Britain, due mainly to the 
internationally-minded London Film 
School. From the School came Damian 
Burger’s The unusual journey of Ramses 
XXI II, a slick, clip-thriller about a pha- 
roah’s mummy, that was just a little too 
close to a feature film, in fact. 

A half of the Films selected to com- 
pete came from West Germany, mainly 
from the Berlin film and television 
academy. 

There were well-known film-makers 
included, such as Ulrike Ottinger and ’ 
Helke Sander, who presented her TV 
film series Sieben Frauen — Sleben 
Siinden. The work of unknowns were al-' 
so shown. 

One of the most impressive dgbutes 
at the festival was Rolf Grape’s Hoch- 
ofen im Herbst, already honoured in 
Oberhausen. It was a witty, current 
montage dealing with the theme he 
developed himself of the disappearnce > ; 
of coal pits in the Ruhr. 

There were many short films shown 
in Berlin and there was much discussion 
over the best examples of the genre • 
shown. 

The “Omnibus" film was introduced, 
a new way of presenting short films, 
linked together into a programme length 
production so that they can be better 
distributed. 

Let’s hope it helps. >.■ 

Wolfgang Brenner 
(Kldcr Nacb rich ten, 14 November 1986) 


An international 

event? Not 
really, Munich 

M unich’s fifth international festival 
of productions from film schools 
nnd academies showed the diametrical 
opposite views taken by the young/r 
generation of film-makers in the West 
and the East. 

The festival pin-pointed precisely the 
trends, attitudes, possibilities and li- 
mitations among the younger generation 
of film-makers. 

Honesty in film-making is manifestly 
not yet entirely sacrificed to commercial 
interests. 

It is hard to understand, however why 
this display of work, although it has all 
the usual features of a festival such as 
competition, a jury, prizes and lots of 
ballyhoo is regarded as “an internation- 
al festival.” . . 

The paradox of the situation has not 
become obvious to the organisers, the 
Munich film week company and the 
television and film academy. 

This was made clear in the openine 
speech made by the head of the acade- 
my, Wolfgang Langsfeld, who smugly 
got lost in his own euphoria over his 
plans for expansion. 

The international quality of the event 
was in fact supported by two non-Euro- 
pean countries; Israel and the United 
States, that half-heartedly took part but 
did not send a single film from any of 
the most important US film training 
centres such as the University of Calfor- 
nia in Los Angeles and Robed Red- 
ford's Sundance Institute, 

The most important contributions 
came from Europe, mainly Hungary. 
Poland and Britain. 

The younger generation of British di- 
rectors from the Royal College or the 
Nation Film School showed that they 
had grown in stature in their treatment 
of social problems. In productions such 
as War Games or Pirates they dealt with 
the civil war in Northern Ireland and the 
street violence among the young in Bri- 
tain's major cities. 

The crisis thnt has beset the British 
film industry for many years seems to 
have triggered off a new ceativity among 
the younger generation of directors. 

The prize for the best work as a 
whole, awarded by the avant-garde tele- 
vision station “Channel 4” was justifi- 
ably given to the London Royal College. 

The British were exceptional in their 
ability to make intelligent criticism and, 
reflect on social realities. In most of the 
other contributions from Denmark to 
Italy there was a retreat into a private 
world, mainly with a lot qf dialogue put 
into scenes that weire poorly staged. 

The astonishingly high standards of 
the camera work could not coyer up dt e 

vacuity of the films, .. j ■. . 

Most ,pf the J40 films shown did not 
present well-thought-out story lines and 
they were limited to two or three psy- 
chological situations. . 1 
The dialogue 'dearly always began; 
with something like: “A young woman, 
accidentally meets a man," or “A son; 
seeks his mother," or “A- daughter; 
comes into conflict with her mother,”'® 
“Children ask about the * meaning 
life,"The Polish film Beste Wiinsche was. 
successfully convincing in conveying 
subject of this sort. Although the mate-, 
rial' was scanty the film indicated once 
rhorethe high standards of "‘the fH# 
academy at Lodz, whose pupils fight sty 
Continued on page 11 - :- r t 
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N ews agencies play a huge role in 
news gathering and distribution. 
Yet few people know much about them. 

Most people, if they know anything 
about news agencies at all, know them 
only as initials at the beginning of a 
news report; for example “Managua, 
dpa/upi," or “Tokyo, ap/rtr/afp." 

The initiated know that these initials 
stand for Deutsche Presse-Agentur, the 
American agencies United Press Inter- 
national and Associated Press, Reuters 
in London and Agence France-Presse in 
Paris. 

Sometimes other news sources ap- 
pear in reports such as Xinhua (the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China), TASS (Russia) 
or ADN (East Germany), and agency 
names that are not so familiar such as 
Montsane, KPL or Petra — Mongolia, 
Laos and Jordan. 

To all outward appearances a news 
agency is very little different from a na- 
tional newspaper. 

All the activity usually goes on in the 
huge news-room, invariably with desks 
grouped together with display screens 
and telephones. 

There are telexes in the background 
or in another room, maps and lists of 
important telephone numbers on the 
walls, and everywhere the rattle of ty- 
pewriters, scraps of conversation, ring- 
ing telephones and voices from a radio. 

But even the most important newspa- 
pers do not have the resources of a news 
agency, that offers a wide network of 
correspondents at home and abroad 
and an enormous output. 

Reuters has 5.500 employees, almost 
900 of them journalists. In n day i lie ag- 
ency handles about 300.000 incoming 
words to make up reports totalling two 
million words in news services distribut- 


THE MEDIA 


Unsung home of the unsung 
hack: the news agency 







ed in several different languages 
throughout the world. 

Deutche Presse-Agentur, dpa, has a 
“basic service" of about 400 reports a 
day. These cover five sectors, home and 
foreign news, economic and cultural af- 
fairs and sport, distributed from the ag- 
ency's Hamburg headquarters. If these 
400 reports were printed they would be 
enough for a book. 

To this can be added the daily output 
of the regional offices extending from 
Kiel to Munich, and the overseas ser- 
vices, located at the Hamburg headqu- 
arters. covering Latin America, Asia/ 
Africa and the Middle East, in part dis- 
tributed in foreign languages. 

Finally there are special services 
covering themes from environmental 
protection to social affairs and sci- 
ence. 

A news agency operates very much 
like a newspaper. Its reporters go to 
press conferences covering national or 
regional affairs or commerce, and they 
cover parliament. 

They simply cover the news. If there 
is a demonstration at a nuclear power 
plain, agency reporters ami cameramen 
go- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of.lhunder5torms. 

These Figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic fc'-ts and figures for every country in the world form a preface io the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides ore handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable Tor daily use In 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80'; 

Asla/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80: ‘ 

Africa, 1 30 pp., DM19.80: 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 ■ 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
iF. A. 'Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; 0-6200 Wiesbaden ( I < 


If the news is red-hot it is put on a mi- 
ni-computer and passed to the office by 
telephone. 

If the news item is not so urgent it is 
put into story form back at the office, 
but not using a typewriter, on a large 
video monitor screen. 

This report is passed from the repor- 
ter's video screen to the day or night 
editor's video and from there, after hav- 
ing been subbed, by telecommunic- 
ations links to the agency's customers, 
who can include apart from newspa- 
pers, radio and television, political part- 
ies and commercial companies. 

Agency reports arc used complete by 
many newspapcrs.Tliis means that the 
same report is reproduced in several 
newspapers. 

A normal working day al dpa head- 
quarters^! seven in the morning the 
early shift takes over from the night 
shift. 

By about nine every department is 
fully manned, and about 45-miiiuics la- 
ter a conference lakes place, attended 
by the dpa hierarchy, from the editor- 
in-cliicf to the heads of the various news 
departments. They sift through news 
forecasts nnd snippets of information, 
and discuss what they will do. 

Meanwhile, news items are passed by 
computer from video monitor to video 
monitor. Information is passed to bu- 
reaux abroad by telex. The day's work is 
now well under way. 

T lie nv « 'i lie elij. lime is be i w ec n mid 
day sind 8pm. One report after another 
comes in. is pul on the computer and 
passed to the department head's "parent 
computer." Within a very short space of 
time there is a queue of 30, 40, even 50 
reports. 

A screen illuminated with a red light 
shows how many news reports are 
waiting attention and their order of 
priority. 

The order of precedence is normal, 
priority, urgent and top priority. 

Completed reports arc pushed out 
with n priority rating and a theme 
slug. 

A news item rated top priority, re- 
porting the death of a VIP, or a severe 

Continued from page 10 

of re- vamping superficial effects and 
speculations. 

This was not the case with the young- 
er generation of German film-makers. 
The contributions from Berlin and the 
Munich academy were depressing and 
more often than not useless. 

The Munich contingent particularly 
went in for vapid skirmishings and es- 
oteric situations involving in-people 
along the lines of “Tom wants to get to 
know sexy Saskia. A friend arranges a 
date in a luxurious appartmeni/’ Or 
again: “Two singing teachers force on 
their pupils the mythical secrets of an- 
cient music ” and so and and so on. 

This tendency towards high-flown 
chit-chat presented by the Munich 
academy is not the result of pure 
chance. 1,1 '■ 

The academy's training programme 
does not regard film-making as a pro- 
fession that requires considerable disci- 
pline and hard work, particularly when 
il oomes to writings film script. It is 1 re- 
garded rather as a chic way of making a 
livelihood,' parading, intuitive indolence 


accident or an assassination attempt au- 
tomatically takes precedence. 

During the niglu news flashes put 
out marked with at least ten bell rings 
so as to alert customers' editors-in- 
chief. 

The head of the department delegates 
most of the work at the press of a key to 
his news writers, who sit in front of a 
“daughter" monitor screen. 

On these screens appear the resumes 
of what has been written for the day or 
reports that have come in from corre- 
spondents that have had to be re-written 
or expanded with background informa- 
tion. 

Even in the age of the video screen 
monitor this can only be done whilst the 
other sources are to hand in the form of 
print-outs. 

No-one can deny that there is an at- 
mosphere of the great wide world in a 
news agency, even if the days when Is- 
rael Beer Josaphat supplied news 
from the Brussels stock exchange to 
Aachen by carrier pigeon arc long 
past. 

Josaphat was born in Kassel, lit 1844 
he was converted to Christianity and 
changed his name to Reuter. Eleven 
years later lie moved to London. From 
there he reported stock exchange quot- 
ations to Paris by cable. Seven years la- 
ter Reuter was supplying the main news- 
papers of Europe with news. 

Today the agency that he founded, 
headquartered in London's Fleet Street, 
is one of the five lending agencies in tile 
world, along with tip, upi, AFP and 
Tass. 

The three Reuter news centres in 
London, New Yolk and Ibuig Kong 
cover from one weekend to the next the 
three main cuimnciicuL regions of the 
world without a break 

The company now only earns seven 
per cent of its income from the sale ot 
"pure news items." 

The lion s share is earned Jroni re- 
porting economic indices, market 
quotations, news from the stock ex- 
change. the European currency mar- 
kets. commodity exchanges, futures 
and so on. 

This information is passed over a 
network by 7 1.5(10 video screen moni- 
tors to customers all over the world. 
Jounialisni and commerce are bed-fel- 
lows. 

Klaus Altnninn 

(Deutsches Allgcmcincs Sonniagsblull. 

Hamburg. 23 November IVKtij 

and n consciousness of high social pres- 
tige. 

This dilettante attitude has its roots, 
of course, in Bavarian education poll- •; 
cies — the film reflects political ideas j 
and change. j 

The political change in Bonn has not 
passed the Berlin film academy by en- ;! 
tireiy. The academy was to itave been ;| 
the breeding ground for documentary - 
films of pitiless political awareness, but H 
it has become a place where young pco- ' j 
pie are trained neither for this nor.thnt, j 

A script goes along the li tie's of “A girl ! j 
is delighted to gel a parcel from the u 
West," or "A red carpet is unrolled at j ] 
the airport," or "A young guy plays in a * 
TV game." . . , | 

This shows a liick of direction among | 
young Continental directors and per- I 
haps comes as an answer to their drift | 
away front the real world or ns an adieu 1 
to hopes of change. | 

This is what came to light at this dis- | 
play of film work in Munich, and this is ] 
what makes it important. I 

Giinter Jurczyk J 

( Dei Tapc5Si>iugcl, Itorlln. 1 A November I 
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Institute’s role in getting 
history accepted as a 


; 1 


C ontemporary history is n relative 
newcomer among ncadcmic disci- 
plines in Germany. Individual historians 
such as Heinrich von Treitschkc may 
have dealt with the immediate pnst in 
the J9lh century, but contemporary his- 
tory did not come into its own as a se- 
parate subject until after the Second 
World War. 

The Institute of Contemporary Histo- 
ry in Munich played a key role in its 
emergence. The institute's develop- 
ment, the tasks it set itself and the diffi- 
culties it encountered have in many 
ways been characteristic of how con- 
temporary history has progressed as an 
academic discipline in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The long-drawn-out process of 
founding the institute was itself a sure 
sign of how highly explosive academic 
research into what Hans Rothfels culled 
the “epoch of people still living" proved 
to be. 

After the collapse of the Third Reich 
there was soon felt to be a need for 
painstaking research into National So- 
cialism and the Weimar Republic. 

By the end of 1945 the Bavarian 
State Chancellery was considering using 
the mntcrial stockpiled by the Ameri- 
cans at their collecting point for Nazi 
documents as n basis for n research in- 
stitute 10 study the history of National 
Socialism. 

Two years later, on 7 October 1947, 
the Uhitler of Bavaria. Bremen. Hesse 
and VViirttcmberg-Baden signed the 
statutory instrument setting up an insti- 
tute for research into National Socialist 
politics. 

But many years were still to elapse 
before it started work. 

The preliminary negotiations had re- 
vealed deep-seated disagreement and 

iNever again must 
legends be allowed 
to gain currency, like 
in the Weimar Republicf 

mutual mistrust between research spe- 
cialists and politicians. 

Historians were accused by a number 
of Land representatives of having been 
partly to blame for National Socialism 
by virtue of the failure of academic re- 
search prior to 1933. 

So the emphasis must be less on tra- 
ditional academic research, it was ar- 
gued, than on swift and deliberate infor- 
mation by means of, say, brochures and 
posters. 

The academic response was to re- 
mind politicians of the position after the 
First World War when the parliamen- 
tary commission set up to look into the 
war guilt issue consisted of political ap- 
pointees. 

As u consequence, the academics ar- 
gued, the material collected had been 
allowed to gnthcr dust in libraries and 
was not made public. 

Experience of Hitler’s propaganda 
machine eventually clinched the out- 
come of this clash between the idea of 
swift political and media information on 
the one hund and academic research 
and representation of conlemporary 
history on the other. 





'.vV 

Politicians shared academic misgiv- 
ings about history being written under 
government influence and with mainly 
educational intent. 

The institute started sorting docu- 
ments in Munich in May 1949, at a time 
when financial arrangements had yet to 
he settled. 

Agreement between the Under con- 
cerned on the institute's finances haring 
proved impossible, the Federal govern- 
ment and Bavaria eventually agreed to run 
it jointly. 

On 8 September 195U Federal Interi- 
or Minister — Inter head of stale - Gus- 
tav Hciaemann signed the stntutes of 
the German Institute on the History of 
the National Socialist Era. 

Its tasks were to include collecting 
source material on the history of Na- 
tional Socialism, including material 
from other countries, and to function as 
a central reference agency. 

It was to evaluate material scientifically 
and in a generally comprehensible manner 
and to make it accessible to the general 
public. It was to prepare and support 
academic work on the history or the era. 

Expectations placed in the work of Ger- 
man contemporary historians and in the 
Institute of Contemporary History,, as it 
ha* sty/cd itsi-lf sinev 1952, went fur be- 
yond this level-headed programme. 

Far-reaching politico-historical dis- 
orientation brought about by National 
Socialism was to be superseded by a 
new and democratic view of history. 
Never again must legends be allowed to 
gain currency in connection with the im- 
mediate past as they had been in the 
Weimar Republic. 

Indeed, the study of history was to ac- 
complish a process of moral self-purifi- 
cation. 

Oyer 25 years have since elapsed. 
The institute is now a public foundation 
with a board of governors on which the 
Lander of Badcn-Wiiritemberg, Bavar- 
ia, Hesse, Lower Saxony and North 
Rhine-Westphalia are represented. 

From modest beginnings a research 
unit has evolved that boasts an academ- 
ic staff of 1 5, a roomy building oF the in- 
stitute's own and an annual budget of 
more than DM3m. 

Has the institute done justice to the 
high expectations placed in it and the 
wide range of tasks it was set up to ac- 
complish? 

Its initial task was the donkey work of 
collecting and processing source mate- 
rial on National Socialism. 

The institute now has well-catalogued 
archives consisting of comprehensive 
collections of material, such as govern- 
ment and Nazi party material from 
1933 to 1945, documents on the Allied 
military tribunal in Nuremberg and 
court material in connection with rele- 
vant cases before and after 1945. 

The archives also include a wide range 
of privme documents bequeathed to it, of- 
ficial and party-political printed matter 
and n comprehensive newspaper collec- 
tion. 

The study of history, especially con- 
temporary history, is due in part to a de- 
sire to understand oneself. It must ex- 


contemporary 

discipline 

tend 10 the threshold of the present if it 
is to foster more than a fragmentary 
consciousness of history. 

Archive material in itself shows an in- 
creasing trend to probe German post-war 
history. The material of OMGUS, the Of- 
fice of the Military Government for Ger- 
many (US) is, for instance, available on 
microfiche, as is post- 1945 material on or- 
ganisations and political parties. 

The institute has no plans to compete 
with government archives on the post- 
war period, but Martin Broszat, its pres- 
ent director, regrets a growing tendency 
to bequeath material elsewhere. 

Private documents and archive mate- 
rial that used to be placed at the insti- 
tute's disposal now tend to find their 
way into the archives of political part- 
ies, organisations nnd companies. 

Source material edited and published 
by the Munich institute nonetheless mokes 
it clear that much remains to be done in 
completing Third Reich archives. 

The Biographical Handbook of Ger- 
man-Language Emigration from 1933, 
consisting of data on about 25.UOU 
emigres, is a case in point. 

Another is reconstruction of the Nazi 
party chancellery's archives, the second 
part of which is still in progress, and an 
edition of the Goebbels diaries. 

Work in the editorial sector is parti- 
cularly indicative of the key role the in- 
stitute plays. 

Projects such as publication of the 
“Documents on the Prehistory of the Fed-, 
eiiil Republic ol Germany" or the "Biogra- 
phical Source Material on Post- 1945 Ger- 
man History” could hardly have been han- 
dled by a single research worker. 

Two methodical objections have been 
(and continue to be) raised against the 
study of contemporary history. It is said 
to lack both reliable source material and 
the necessary distance, or detachment, 
from its subject. 

Where source material is concerned 
the institute's archives present an im- 
pressive case against the objection. The 
risk of a subjective or moral outlook is 
more serious in connection with n past 
many historians personally experienced. 

In its first two decades of activity the in- 
stitute deliberately chose to concentrate 
on detailed research projects and dispense 
with overall outlines and evaluations. 

Its first publication, in 1953, wns 
Heinrich Stuebel’s **The Financing of 
Armaments in the Third Reich.” 

The Sources and Outlines of Contem- 
porary History series began with a study 
of legal teachings by Carl Schmitt, fol- 
lowed by a paper on “Popular Opposi- 
tion in a Police State." 

Not until the early 1970s did the in- 
stitute see fit to publish a three-volume 
“German History Since the First World 
War" compiled by members of staff. 

The institute's decision to limit itself 
to source material and individual mono- 
giaphs may partly have been the reason' 
for the reputation it has rapidly gained 
abroad and for its wide-ranging interna- 
tional contacts. 

A further cornerstone of its reputa- 
tion has been the quarterly review, Vier- 
leljahreshefie fiir Zeitgeschichte, pu- 
blished under the institute’s aegis since 
1953 and soon acknowledged as an im- 
portant forum for the international . 
study of contemporary history. 

The list of publications in the pasMO 
years testifies to a trend toward a more 


structured approach to history m 
keener interest in social consideration. 

In many cases published work ha 
breathed life into new theoretical an 
proaches. * ' 

The six-volume series on Bavarian 
the Nazi Era outlines a wide range d 
historical material. In individual mm 
graphs on local and specific issues «- 
eryday life in towns and villages is Wf 
trayed under Nazi rule without des- 
cending to the merely episodic oram- 
ale level. 

Golo Mann, reviewing the first two 
volumes, described it as “an exemplary 
undertaking that could hardly have 
been done better.” 

Recent projects similarly wide in 
range include “Society and Politics in 
the US Zone from 1945 to 1949” and 
“West Germany in International Rel- 
ations from 1945 to 1955.” 

No matter how graphic such descrip- 
tions may be, they will only ever reach a 
limited readership, and the risk of losing 
one’s way in individual studies is a seri- 
ous one. 

So the institute has sought other 
means of making its research findings 
more readily available to more than fel- 
low-historians, 

It pioneered public relations and lec- 
ture activities and sought to process re- 
search findings for use at school aid 
university and by the media. 

The latest example is a paperback 
series on German modern history from 
the 19th century to the present day. 

This series, for which the institute 
shares editorial responsibility, com- 
bines an overall approach with narrative 
detail on individual events and selected 
source material. 

The institute can no longer lay claim 
to what initially was a pioneering role in 


§The battle has been 
waged and won . . . 
nearly all universities 
now have chairs 9 


gaining acceptance of contemporary 
history as an independent academic dis- 
cipline. 

This battle has been waged and won, 
with nearly every university in Germany 
boasting a chair of contemporary histo- 
ry- 

Yet many university historians feel it 
remains indispensable for the study of 
contemporary history in Germany. For 
one, essential labour-intensive pro* 
jects can only be handled by the man- 
power nnd resources available in Mu- 
nich. 

For another, historians keen to do a 
few weeks’ research find working condi- 
tions in Munich excellent, not to men- 
tion the first-rate bock-up provided by 
the archives and library. 

Displeasure has occasionally b« en 
voiced at universities, with the institute 
being accused of red tape and an elitist 
approach, but cordial cooperation »$ 
now the rule. 

Once the current stagnation in acad* 
emic tenching has been surmounted, at| 
exchange of manpower between the In* 
stitute and universities will be able td 
take place, providing corresponding 
leeway and opportunities for promising 
young scholars. ; } 

Outstanding historical publications 
have always been the result of both 
skilled organisation and individual ant 
: complishtaent and talent. ! 

Albert Schaffer ■ 

•. '(Frankfurter AllgomcincZeii“ B l 

... ffir Deutschland, 12 November 1986 ) 
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Police ‘ignore first-aid in bid 
to place blame at accidents’ 


T he police have been accused of be- 
ing more concerned about finding 
someone to blame at traffic accidents 
than saving lives. 

Professor Peter Scfrin, chairman of 
the Bavarian working group of emerg- 
ency doctors, said police often arrived 
before ambulances. 

First aid immediately after an acci- 
dent could be a matter of life or death. 
Eighty-five per cent of people killed in 
accidents were still alive five minutes af- 
terwards. 

Many police officers sought refuge in 
red tape and technicalities to conceal 
their own insecurity, he said in a report. 

First aid courses might form part of 
police basic training, he said, but two 
years later all that had been taught was 
as good as forgotten. 

This claim had been borne out in a 
survey by Wiirzburg University depart- 
ment of anaesthetics for the Federal 
Road Research Establishment in Bcr- 
gisch-Gladbach, near Cologne. 

Eight hundred laymen from all walks 
of life and parts of the country had their 
theoretical knowledge and practical ca- 
pabilities of first aid tested. 

One finding was that two years after 
attending first aid classes (compulsory 
for driving licence applicants in the 
Federal Repuhlicl only 4fi percent were 
able to recall how important it was for 
the injured to lie on their sides. 

This position slops the longue of an 
"netfiliCiyii . ace idem . . v iei i m, „ frern . 
blocking the respiratory tract and pre- 
vents the victim from choking to death 
on his own vomit. 

Professor Scfrin says the police must 
attend compulsory in-sc rvicc training 
courses in first aid to ensure they are in 
a position not only to say who is to 
blame for an accident but also to save 
the victim's life. 

Police surgeons were responsible for 
arranging courses. How they went about 
it was for them to decide. 

Hermann Lutz, general secretary of 
the Police Trade Union (GdP), is not 
prepared to rule out the possibility that 
there may be some substance in these 
allegations. 

Further training courses were avail- 
able as a matter of course in other sec- 
tors of police work, yet in 25 years in 
the force he had not once been offered 
the opportunity of attending a first aid 
refresher course. 


Herr Lutz plans to take up the emerg- 
ency doctors’ suggestion and clarify the 
first aid training position at police cadet 
and staff colleges in the Lander. 

It simply wasn't true to say that the 
police could always keep in practice in 
the course of their work. 

Police officers didn't always come in- 
to contact with accident victims. Not all 
of them served on the beat or on patrol; 
many did desk jobs. 

A spokesman for the North Rhinc- 
Westphalian Interior Ministry in 
Diisseldorf admits that deskbound po- 
lice officers could well find their first 
aid training had grown a little rusty. 

In the first two and a half years of 
training they were given 44 hours of 


very thorough first aid training. A police 
officer would be unlikely to forget such 
a crucial factor as making sure that vic- 
tims lie on their sides. 

Even so, the Ministry spokesman 
agrees that further training courses in 
first aid arc not provided for police offi- 
cers in North Rhine-Westphalia. 

In Cologne, says a senior officer, 
Winrich Granitzka, first aid presents the 
police force with no problems whatever. 
Further training is given. 

Besides, the city has a “first-rate am- 
bulance service." Emergency doctors 
often arrived at the scene of an accident 
at the same time ns the police. 

Robert Kiihncr of the Federal Road 
Research Establishment says the police 
themselves arc not entirely to blame. 
More people in all walks of life must be 
trained in first aid. 

Everyone, especially people who 
drive for a living, ought regularly to at- 
tend refresher courses. 

Ulrike Walden 
(Kiilncr Studi-Aiweigor, 
riilugm.'. I *> NiivL-mluT I «»«(») 


Poll shows widespread dislike 
of low-flying aircraft 


H alf the people questioned in a survey 
do not believe that national security 
depends on militnry aircraft practising low 
flying. 

The poll was carried out by 1ST. a priv- 
ate firm based in Heidelberg and Berlin 
which specialises in applied social science 
and statistics. 

A ban on low flying in the middle of the 
day was introduced earlier this year, hut 
most respondents didn't think that lias 
jiniik- much difference. 

"'‘ The survey, in the RJiinclaiuI-Pnlatinaie. 
is claimed to he the first of its kind to 
probe the noise ol low-living aircralt not 
just as a technical or physical problem bin 
as a problem for people in an entire area. 

Questionnaires were distributed Iasi 
spring to 3.UUU homes, a cross-sect ion ot 
people in 2* towns and local authority 
areas between the Rhine and the eastern 
periphery of the Palatinate forest in the 
west and from the border with France in 
the south to the Rhenish hills near Worms 
in the north. 

They were returned hy 770 households. 
Project staff, who feel the survey has 
probed a research gap, say the findings are 
nonetheless an accurate guide to feelings 
in much of the region. 

Nearly eight people out of ten in the 
Rhineland-Palatinate area feel more or 
less “disturbed" by low-flying aircraft. 

They do so in equal measure at work 
and home. Twenty-eight per cent said they 


had at times been so shocked by the noise 
that they had been in danger ns a result. 

Nearly all had conic across children 
screaming and crying, running away or try- 
ing to hide because of aircraft noise, yet 
nearly 80 per cent have no intention of 
leaving the region. 

With ft 7 per cent of homes owncr-oc- 
cupicd, well above the national average, 
that is perhaps hardly surprising. 

Nearly 30 per cent ot respondents feel 
ilieii health .illecled. Neatly one m >re 
has insomnia and three percent have been 
to a doctor in connection with uirciult 
noise. Military explanations of die need 
lor low-aliiiude flights have clearly tailed 
to convince residents. Two out ol three 
think they do more harm than good. 

Twenty-nine per cent even see them as 
a snleiy hazard, while nearly 5(1 per cent 
feci national security does not depend on 
low-flying aircraft. 

Even though three out ol four respond- 
ents hold political and social views on the 
subject, half feel there is little or nothing 
they can do about it. 

Surprisingly, most do not feel low-alli- 
tiide flights should be carried out some- 
where else — another country, for in- 
stance. They favour a heavy reduction in 
the number of sorties in Germany. “When 
the sun shines,” one respondent wrote, 
“war is waged in the Palatinate.” 

Hans-Hehnut Kohl 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 November 1986) 


If you’re under 
the weather, 
dial a forecast 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

A new dial-the-weather service for 
people whose health is nffcctcd by 
weather changes has proved popular. 

It was launched at the beginning of 
October and in its first month there 
were 51,537 callers in the Diisseldorf, 
Frankfurt nnd Munich areas. 

The service is to be provided nation- 
wide after 12-mnnih trials if, ns seems 
likely, the demand continues. 

Medical specialists at the meteoro- 
logical offices in Essen, Frankfurt and 
Munich who supply daily information 
for the service say the response proves 
many people ure affected by the weather 
and feel in need of help. 

Certain weather has heen .scientifical- 
ly shown to trigger loss of concentra- 
tion, insomnia . depression, headaches, 
aggression and list less ness nnd even to 
lead to an above-average number of ac- 
cidents and marital rows. 

Many callers have rung the telecom 
department to express gratitude for the 
new service, saying they can now anticip- 
ate critical weather and. in consultation 
with their doctors, avoid exertion or 
change the dosage of medicines taken. 

There were several days in Oetohci 
when warnings ol "hioiropie weal her" 
were given. The most difficult were 
when /tines ol high and low pressure 
swept across the country in swift suc- 
cession. 

Many callers Icll it was u sclul to 
know dial mi I are ill ruble weather was 
not expected 

"When von know for sure your com- 
plaints have nothing to do with the 
weather, you can ask the doctor to make 
a more detailed investigation," says Es- 
sen meteorologist ami medical specialist 
Gunild Sc lie id. 

The new service was most popular in 
the Diisseldorf telecom region, with 
26,321 calls in October, followed by 
Munich with l4,(IOUand Frankfurt with 
11.500. 

For the Bundespust the new service is 
a moneyspinner. In October it grossed 
DM11,898. of which DM1,546 — three 
pfennigs per call — was the fee remitted 
to the meteorological service. 

Horst Zimmemiaim • 

(StuitgHNcr Nochrichlcn. 12 November 1986) 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 




Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM98.44 post free In 
Germany, DM107 elf abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: {0 81 61) 3 91-0 
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Attempt to stop traffic in 
women for prostitution 


B usiness is booming. “Beautiful, lov- 
ing and faithful” Asian girls are be- 
ing offered by catalogue to Western Eu- 
ropean men. 

Travel operators offer “specially ex- 
citing leisure fun" in south-east Asian 
countries. 

Especially in Bangkok, where sex 
tourism is big busincss.lt is not unusual 
for men to spend their holiday in a 
Third World country where “warm and 
exotic” women are available cheaply. 

The man's role of lord end master is 
never questioned. He can enjoy the fa- 
vours of guide, interpreter and sexual 
partner all in one. 

A Berlin human-rights organisation, 
Amnesty for Women, is trying to do 
something about the plight both of 
women drawn into prostitution or ex- 
ploited in other ways in their homeland 
and also those who are brought to Eu- 
rope. 

The organisation knows that prostitu- 
tion in the Third World must be looked 
at from two sides. Many women have no 
other chance of escaping poverty. There 
is not enough work. Jobs on farms and 
in factories pay barely enough to sur- 
vive on. 

It was difficult making tour operators 
aware of the situation, but it was irre- 
sponsible keeping quiet when, every 
year, thousands of women were exploit- 
ed. 

Some arc lured away to Europe by 
promises. Other are simply taken 
against their will. 

Amnesty for Women says that in Ber- 
lin many tour operators and marriage 



institutes take advantage of the situation 
of women in the Third World and sell 
them to German men for “private use" 
in marriage or to sell on to brothels. 

More effective steps could be taken 
through tougher laws and through better 
information from the countries affected! 

A first step is a new prostitution law 
in Thailand that is designed to help 
women forced against their wil! into 
prostitution to get out. 

Foreign women illegally in Berlin 
who enter prostitution or who are sold 
to German men are handled like chat- 
tels. They are handed out arbitrarily to 
pimps, "customers" or husbands. They 
are isolated because of language diffi- 
culties, and if they separate from their 
partner, they can expect deportation. 

Social workers at a Berlin advice cen- 
tre which handies questions about vene- 
real disease say Thai women are the 
most affected. 

They come to the centre seeking re- 
fuge and advice and relate how they 
have been brought to Germany after 
false promises were made. 


Usually they gullibly allow them- 
selves to be hired as waitresses or 
housemaids and are taken straight to 
their “drawing rooms" from the air- 
port. 

The centre says that some have even 
had their passports taken from them. It 
requires a lot of talking before they 
agree to lay charges against their proc- 
urer. Too many are afraid that they will 
be killed if they are forced to return 
home. 

In April this year, an organisation 
was formed in Frankfurt to combat sex- 
ual and racial exploitation. AGISRA 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft gegen internation- 
ale sexuelle arid rassistische A usbeutung) 
has become an umbrella organisation 
for diverse nation-wide groups trying to 
deal with the problem. 

It is planned to set up archives and 
advice centres along the lines of a group 
in Utrecht, in Holland, which has been 
operating since 1983. It is intended to 
work closely with women's organis- 
ations in the Third World. 

Amnesty for Women also initiates 
and supports projects outside this coun- 
try. For example, girl orphans in Thai- 
land are given financial backing to learn 
skills in an effort to improve their job 
prospects. 

The organisation seeks a world- 
wide solidarity as long as this doesn’t 
result merely in merely meaningless 
rhetoric. 

In Berlin, it wants as many woman as 
possible to take specific action outside 
travel agencies and sex cinemas. 

Britta-Corinna Schiitt 

(Der Tugcsspiegcl, Berlin, 23 November 1986) 


Baby-buying business thrives to 
meet huge European demand 


Panic button 


P anic almost broke out when the 
sinister wailing, rising-and-falling 
tones of civil alarm sirens sounded in 
the Cologne-Diisseldorf area. 

For a solid minute from 8.39 am, 
6,000 sirens wailed their message. For 
an hour, police and fire-brigade tele- 
phones ran hot with inquiries. 

Most thought the alarm was con- 
nected with the pollution of the Rhine 
after the fire at the Swiss Sandoz chem- 
icals works. 

People living along the river filled 
their bathtubs and sinks with water be- 
cause they feared a shortage of drink- 
ing water. One man bought on entire 
truckload of mineral water for his fam- 
ily- 

Cologne police said many people 
disappeared into cellars — including 
the whole population of one school. 

Soldiers who wanted to contact their 
units rang the police when they 
couldn’t get through. Some older peo- 
ple thought it was an air raid. A few 
thought war had broken out. 

“But you've never been through a 
war,” was one common protest as offi- 
cials tried to calm callers. 

It was only at 9nm, 20 minutes later, 
that the truth was broadcast: it had all 
been a mistake, A worker had turned 
on the sirens by mistake. 

Only a handful of people knew the 
meaning of the sirens in peacetime: 
tltey called on everybody to turn on 
their radios. HD/dpa 

(Kdlner Slodi-Anzeigcr, 
Cologne, 10 November 1986) 


T rading in Third World babies for 
adoption is a thriving business, but 
it is not illegal. 

The German criminal investigation 
police (BKA) say it’s not in their sphere 
of operations. This is confirmed by Rolf 
Bach, an authority on the subject, who 
says the business is indeed not criminal. 
No German law bans it. 

There was a clause covering “trading 
in humans 1 ' but this covered only people 
being sold for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion. 

No one could be charged with kid- 
napping, because the parents handed 
their babies over voluntarily. 

In West Germany, trading in children 
for adoption was banned so dealers op- 
erated from Holland or in the country of 
birth itself. 

In some countries, children were of- 
fered on every street corner. Most of the 


Lanka where investigations revealed 
that a gang was organising a trade where 
parents were paid about 80 marks for 
their child, the middle man cleared 
about 500 marks and the adoptive par- 
ents paid out 10,000 marks. 

Most babies came from Brazil, Chile, 
Columbia and Sri Lanka. The Federal 
government in Bonn was examining all 
proposals to halt the trade. 

Bach said the idea of a general visa 
obligation for children had been quickly 
abandoned. “No one wanted the horror 
vision of a border reception area for 
children," said Bach. 

International agreements had so far 
not been effective. Sweden had had a 
little success in controlling the trade 
through bilateral agreements with “sup- 
plier" countries. 

German would-be adoptive parents 
needed to apply for a permit. Bach: 


•HS< | 


Bang! Bang! 
You’re dead 


Ijannoocrrrfjellllggmetii! 


I f small children want to play war 
there is not much point in trying to 





land and Scandinavia. 

Each year between 600 and 700 
children were known to have been 
bought and to ; have entered West Ger- 
many. There were in addition an un- 
known number of children brought in in 
various ways. 

The existence of many first became 
; known to the authorities when the child- 
ren were enrolled at school. 

Other cases never came to light. Bach 
says: 'The adopting parents sometimes 
get a birth certificate made out overseas 
indicating that they are the natural par- 
ents. Such documents are easy to obtnin. 
Who can say whether or not a German 
woman gave birth during a stay in Rio?” 

He said many countries took no steps 
, to stop the trade until a scandal threat- 
ening their reputation erupted. That was 
what happened in a recent case in Sri 


fion is practically always approved', 
even when there are serious doubts. Af- 
ter all, the children cannot really be sent 
back," 

The business thrived because de- 
mand was terrific. There were 21,000 . 
vetted and approved couples at any one 
time on the waiting list for a supply of ! 
about 8,500 German children. Many of • 
the unsuccessful applicants looked else- i 
where. 

Most of the traders had no scruples. ! 
Their attitude was that , adoption was 1 

hflHpr that- . .L.'U 1. ■ .. 
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Ouch! 


stop them, says educationalist Dr Gise- 
la Wegener-Spohring. 

She and two colleagues at Gotting- 
en University visited 10 kindergarten 
and watched children play undirected 
They found that boys especially pb 
war games more often than thought. 

In most kindergartens pistols and 
toy tanks were forbidden, but that 
didn’t stop the children. They used ma- 
keshift pistols such as bananas or two 
outstretched fingers or a piece of mod- 
el railway line as substitutes. 

When caught, they quickly justified 
their “weapon” by passing off their ac- 
tions as something entirely “harmless’. 

Dr Wegener-SpShring thinks that 
robbery and war are often played so 
children can grapple with their feelings 
of anxiety and aggression and alsonith 
their feelings of inferiority in relation 
to adults: with a pistol in the hand, the 
little mite feels big and powerful. 

But, she says, children are dearly 
able to distinguish the difference be- 
tween play and reality. She investigat- 
ed that in an earlier study. 

She found that children were able 
afterwards to talk enthusiastically 
about their game and still retain an 
awareness of the horror of war. 

The researchers found Ibai ihr 
children conducted their war games 
completely fairly. So it was regarded 
better for adults to withhold comments 
and lay down no restrictions until tbe 
game was over. 

Basically, the children were with the 
game defining their own area of au- 
thority and adults should keep out of it 
as much as possible. 

But Dr Wegener-Spohring says she 
in no way wants to minimise the prob- 
lem of war toys. She says it is import- 
ant that children should as soon as 
possible be made aware of the horror 
of war and the value of maintaining 
peace. Good examples should be used 
to illustrate the point. 

Just removing the objected toy was 
merely a way of placing one of socie- 
ty’s problems with the child.’ 

She. says: “As ibngj os there are tanks 
and miisiles, there will be war games# 
well." 

Eckhard Stengfil 

(Hannoversche Allgemolno, 22 November 


I t was a case of rough justice for one 
civic-mjnded Hamburg' man who 


a uiYic-nunqea nampurg — - 

caught ’a. car thief red-handed and 
handed him over to a passing police 


patrol. 

Police said -the would-be thief had 


better that letting a child starve in its | 


own country. Bach says: “They take ad- . 
vantage of the weak position of parents ! 
in the Third World. If the dealers are so • 
concerned about starving children, tiev < 

could send food." . , . ", : j 

• Horst Zimmermann 
(LObeckor Nachiichten, 18 November 1986) L 


been seen interfering with 8 car an 
had run off when; he realised he h* 
been seen; The apprehender had gi vS | 
pursuit and had cdught hinL ! 

When the m an> '-returned to. get » 
own cari,he*fpund ,tRpt it wasnot therm- 
it had bepm«tolenr In his ejccitetneab 
he haditb'rgbttenjo take his; keys ™!r 
him. ■' ’ ' 


(Bremer Nach'dohten, 9-NovemjwH^, 
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Minister wants law to stop 
criminals keeping profits 


-r *r : dSr&wsrS?' •- 

T he Bonn government wants to draw 
up laws to prevent criminals profit-: 
ing from crime. 

Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann told a conference in 
Wiesbaden that the law as it stood was 
ineffective in preventing criminals en- 
joying their profits. 

Police officers told the conference 
that it was almost impossible to confisc- 
ate money from economic crime, coun- 
terfeiting. protection rackets, prostitu- 
tion or arms running. 

Judges, public prosecutors and senior 
police officers at the meeting heard 
delegates describe the massive amounts 
involved in crime: Inst year, the econo- 
my was damaged to the tunc of about 
nine billion marks. 

This included two billion murks from 
economic crime, 2.4 billion marks from 
fraud and 4.3 billion from other of- 
fences such as drug dealing, robberies 
and the like. 

Herr Zimmermann said that a kilo of 
cocaine bought in Peru for 10,000 
marks had a West German street value 
of 250.000 marks. He believes traffick- 
ers clear a billion marks a year in this 
country alone. 

But Heinrich Hope, head iif BKA. the 


Police were convinced that this prop- 
erty had been acquired from dealing in 
drugs, and not, as the man maintained, 
from selling antiques. 

According to the law this property 
could not be touched. Nor could any- 
thing be done about the S 10m another 
drug gang boss had salted away into 
bank accounts in Switzerland and the 
Channel Islands. 

Obviously it would be helpful if West 
German officials could gain access to 
information about salted away profits in 
neighbouring countries and the US. 

The Bonn government lias made 
some progress in trucking down si- 
phoned off drug-trafficking profits, 
laundered in seemingly legal or legal 
businesses abroad. 

Since the beginning of this year the 
French have confiscated all property 
linked to drug-trafficking. 

Lawyer William von Raab, a senior 
official in the America customs service, 
revealed in Wiesbaden that the US has 
the tightest grip on the situation. 

To some extent the profits from drug- 
trafficking can be monitored because, in 
America, financial institutions have in 
report all cash movements exceeding $ 
10 ,000. 

If the account holder cannot explain 
the deposits in the account, the stale 
steps in. Monitoring is a matter of rou- 
tine with other properly such as real es- 
tate and houses, according to von Raab. 
^ im _Abuyl ..1?U, .small and laigt aircraft 


the profit figure is nearer 1.5 billion ^ a 

marks a year. y C 

Herr Zimmermann said that nil crime fjg 
caused losses equivalent to 10 per cent 
of the gross national product. Stricter t h ( 
laws ngainst profits from crime must be - vv 
introduced. be 

Herr Boge said organised crime had ar , 
become a threat to internal security. It pr 
was crucial that criminals get hit where 
it hurt — in the pocket.Boge gave exam- sic 
pies from drug-trafficking to show just 
liow severely officials' hands were tied. Be 

Anti-drug trafficking officials tracked pr 

down a ring of drug dealers and get con- an 
victions for the men behind the scenes. tiv 

They had smuggled 300 grams of frt 
hashish from Morocco. When one of the fic 
traffickers was arrested he had on him W 
more than DM100,000 in cash. But af- en 

ter conviction only DM 10,000 could be nil 

confiscated. (i 

Another ■ example; the leader of a 
drug smuggling gang, who live mainly 
off social assistance, owned a valuable 
house, rap a sports car qnd .c^wned ^ 
choice collection of antiques. 


jfrfirceTFeeirefR^ and 500 boats, used in drug smuggling. 


have been confiscated over the past few 
years. Many of them are now used in the 
fight against drug-trafficking. 

Heinrich Boge regards it as vital that 
the aim of depriving criminals of their 
“wide, illegal financial basis” can only 
be achieved when convicted criminals 
are forced to reveal the origins of their 
property. 

He spoke of this as the third dimen- 
sion in the fight against crime. 

Boge has already made an appeal to 
Bonn, demanding changes to criminal 
procedure so that crime squad officials 
and law officers can have “a really effec- 
tive grip on the enormous profits made 
from crime, for example by drug-traf- 
fickers.” Investigating officers at the 
Wiesbaden “Does crime pay?” confer- 
ence would answer this with a very defi- 
nite Yes. Heinrich Halbig 

(Hannoversche Allgcmclnc. 22 November 198ft) 


urug smuggling gang, wnu live mnuiijr 

off social assistance, owned a valuable J Qflfl FTiP 

house, rap a sports car .qnd .(^wned ^ 

choice collection of antiques. Continued from page 4 

= : - m 1 . — ' "" Zimmerntann,’ CSU, told the Munich 

Continued from page 9 conference the Free Democrats had re-i 

the time being be limited to the Federal verted to their bud habits of the SPD- 
Republic, but Germany owes its pioneer- FDP coalition era. 
lag role to being h small country with a t They are certainly hoping voters will 
large chemical industry. honour their altitude It Is a wager of 

Neighbouring countries will follow suit . which the outcome is far from sure, 
sooner or. later, just as they have done on FDP and CSU, holding pre-election 
other environment issues. Let us not res- conferences that opened on the same, 
i$t the 1 debate for all wc are worth. It isV’ dny, sounded more like rivals thancoal- 
surely an opportunity to be welcomed. It ■ ition partners: . , _ 

can certainly do the Rhfhe no harm. lh its Mainz manifesto the FDP called 

The Rhiiie badly needs care and. con-?' £n voters to aa$t their second, state list 
sideration. the latest pollution affair is a votes for the FDP. In Munich the CSU 
reminder that despite , many Improve- , ruled out any suqb idea. '■ . 

ments there is still no ground For seif- ' The. Free Qemocrats again pilloried 
righteousness. ' . Horst Bieber ^JjPSU loader Ft^Josef Strauss, hoping 

V (bio Zell, Hamburg, t4 Ndveftiber i 98fcj&3Hejr views ■ On the Bavarian Premier 




Just the man for the Job . . . General Wegener and anti-terror unit, 

(Ph> no: ilpaj 

Saudis want Mogadishu hero to 
help anti-terror effort 


S audi Arabia has invited General Ul- 
rich K. Wegener to act as an adviser 
in the kingdom's fight against terrorism 
for two years. 

He commands the West Division of 
the Federal Border Police, responsible 
for government and Parliament security 
in Bonn. 

The Saudi Arabian ambassador in 
Bunn was convinced that General We- 
gener was one of Europe's must experi- 
enced officers on terrorism. 

Ai a Federal Border Police ball, whilst 
General Wegener was dancing with his 
wife — he rarely attends such timet inns — 
an adjutant approached him to inform 
him that Foreign Ministry senior official 
Gcrokl von Braunmuhi had been mur- 
dered in Ippendorf, a Bonn suburb. 

The murderer saw his chance to kill 
von Braunmiihl at the entrance to his 
own home — his office at the Foreign 
Ministry was protected by Wegener's 
men. as are other ministries. 

Early this year Genera! Wegener ex- 
pected a new terrorist offensive in the 
country, and did all he could to ensure 
thal the seat of government and Parlia- 
ment was protected. 

He was considerably surprised thal 
Gerald von Braunmiihl was the victim 
of the re-newed wave of terror. 

Ulrich Wegener became famous 
overnight on 18 October 1977. On that 
night, together with 28 members of the 
special Federal Frontier Police unit 
“GSG 9," he obtained the release of 86 
hostages in a few minutes. 

would prove a vote-winner. Prevention 
of ^ C^^CSy , absolute majority 
dominated by Herr Strauss was dec- 
lared to be a major FDP campaign ob- 
jective. 

Chancellor Kohl can on two counts 
be unperturbed by the FDP attack on 
the CSU leader; 

For one he is no keener than Foreign 
Minister Genscher, .the'.' farmer FDP 
leader, on the idea of Franz Josef 
Strauss at the Foreign Office. 

Far another he can rest assured that 
ihe Free Democrats are clearly commit- 
ted to a further coalition. with the CDU/ 
CSU in Bonn. 

. That is likely to have softened consid- 
erably the blow of having to shelve tbe 
state’s evidence proposal 

litnftahti Etch 

(General- Anzclgcr, tionn. 22Novdmbw 1986) 


They were being held by four Arabs 
in n Lufthansa Boeing 737 on Mogad- 
ishu airport. The Arabs were using the 
hostages to bargain with the govern- 
ment for the release of the then leader 
of the Baadcr-Meinhof gang who was in 
Stuttgart's Stumnilieim Prison. Wegener 
has been able to keep in close touch 
with foreign security officials, skirting 
round red-tape. IJntil now states have 
not been able in unite in their fight 
against international terrorism. Neutral 
states have also sought his advice. 

The American Academy of Achieve- 
ment hits awarded hint their “Gulden 
Plater’ the first German ever to he so 
honoured. Other recipients of the ho- 
nour include five-star General Omar 
Bradley, an American hero of the Inst 
war. 

Other honours given General Wegen- 
er include being made an office of the 
Thai Order of the White Elephant nnd 
the Golden Key of Dallas, Texas, indi- 
cating that he will always he welcome in 
Dallas. 

Wegener was born in the Prussian 
garrison town of Jiiierborg, near Berlin, 
in 1929. His father was a lieutenant-co- 
lonel. 

He wanted to be a political econo- 
mist, but after passing the university en- 
trance examination in East Germany 
and moving to the West, he joined the y 
mobile police in Baden- Wiirttemnberg. 

He rose from the ranks into the Fed- 
eral Frontier Police. 

The attack of an Arab terrorist group : 
on Israeli sportsmen in Munich during ;i 
the 1972 Olympic Games determined !; 
the subsequent course of his career. 

. The interior Minister of the time, f 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, selected him J 
from a group of capable staff officers, to |v 
build up a special unit of elite troops. 

Wegener's advantages for the ap- ;| 
poimment were discipline, a strong will, 
prudence and courage. . '[• 

His . appointment ro command the : 
West Division of the Federal Frontier j 
Policein 1.979 was in recognition of his 
experience and performance, although | 
he is not withbut problems with bu-1 
rcaucrats. , • ’ 

Wegener and other officers of GSG 
• have been divert leave of absence to gojl 
to Saudi Arabia;. to build up the Saudijl 
anti-terrorist squad. II 

Wegener told Die Welt that this wasjl 
in’ the interests of the Federal Republic. 11 

Werner Kahlua 

(Die Well, llonn, 21 November 


